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Its in the 51 FORD- 
new FORDOMATIC 
AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 





Now Borg-Warner and the Ford Motor Company, 


working hand in hand, bring you Fordomatic Drive... 


the newest of all automatic transmissions. 


Today you enjoy the crowning 
benefit of the Borg-Warner-Ford 
association that began long before 
the famed Model “‘T”’’. It’s Fordo- 
matic Drive, the practical no-shift 
transmission that creates a new 
standard of driving enjoyment. 

Engine power is translated into 
a new kind of ride, luxurious in its 
hushed smoothness. 92% of the 
work of driving is done for you. 
It’s pleasure all the way. Com- 
mand with the gas pedal—Fordo- 
matic response is positive, znstant, 
whether you want to take off, 
cruise, or climb hills. 

There’s sure, solid braking by 


ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN BEWEH/TS: 
EVERY DAV FROM THE 185 PRODUCTS MADE BY 


the engine to insure safe hill de- 
scents. Rocking in mud or snow is 
even easier than with conventional 
transmissions. And to top it all— 
you get real gas economy. 
Fordomatic gives youtraditional 
Ford quality, the result of special- 
ized Ford skills. In addition, you 
benefit from famous B-W engineer- 
ing and production that have 
served the fast-growing auto in- 
dustry steadily since its infancy. 
Today, in 19 out of the 20 makes 
of cars you'll find B-W parts suchas 
transmissions,overdrives,clutches, 
universal joints, propeller shafts, 
radiators, and timing chains. 





FULL MILEAGE 
‘neWorrom every 
GALLON 


Fordomatic automatically 
selects the right drive ratio 
for you on the instant to give 
maximum driving efficiency 
and economy at all times. 








ne "JET-AWAY” 
PERFORMANCE 


You sweep out smooth and 
fast with Fordomatic Drive. 
No hesitation, no_ need to 
race the engine. For steep 
grades, for fast passing, you 
summona super-power 
range at a touch of the gas. 





SAFETY 
DOWN HILLS 


new 


With this drive, the engine 
can actually help to slow 
the car on down-grades. 
For extra safety, you may 
go into “low” at any time. 


SORC-WARNER 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 
BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 
MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE 
CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE 





PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH 


ODERN WARS are won or lost (especially lost) 

by the production, or lack of it, of things— 

not only tanks and guns but also cloth and copper 
and food and motors and thousands of things. 
So you—at your machine or plow or loom or 
desk—you are going to do the winning or the losing. 
But there are twice as many Ivans as there are 
of you, producing the things that win wars and 
(don’t fool yourself) producing them efficiently. 
Does that mean we're beaten? It does, unless you 
and I do more, work more, produce more. If they 
beat us in production, they beat us in battle. And 
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You, and a guy named Ivan 


WOMAN'S COLLEGE Library 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


this enemy fights for keeps, for killing; there will 
be no peace after their victory; only defeat and 
degradation and death for you and your loved ones. 

Enemy agents will whisper to you, “Don’t produce 
more, don’t work more.” Such talk is treason—and 
death for you. 

Ivan is too busy to listen to such talk, too busy 
producing. If he beats you in the shop, his sow will 
beat your son on the battlefield. It is just that simple, 
that sure, that terrifying. 

. .. Did you produce as much today as you could 
have? Did I? As much as that guy Ivan did? 





WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS, AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Peace. To Americans everywhere—un- 
easy and nervous watching their coun- 
try get ready for war—the Administration 
last week offered a few words of peace: 

President Truman—“To keep the peace 
—that is all this [defense program] is 
for . .. It is an effort to prevent a third 
World War... And we are gradually 
approaching -a position in the world 
where that can be prevented.” 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson— 
“There is too much wringing of hands in 
the United States today . . . too much 
prediction of disaster.” 

Both men, in effect, were saying that 
things are not always as bad as they 
seem ... But the draft went on... So 
did the fighting in Korea . . . Gradually, 
rearmament and controls were squeezing 
everyone a little tighter . . . No one 
doubted that war could be prevented .. . 
But peace still seemed far away. 


“Family” troubles. As always, Presi- 
dent Harry Truman’s public appearances 
were made with an air of jaunty self- 
confidence . . . The snappishness of re- 
cent weeks was gone . . . On one occasion 
he left Blair House early to attend a 
hotel breakfast with fellow Masons—and 
give them a friendly presidential pep 
talk . . . On another—grinning like any 
proud parent—he posed for pictures ac- 
cepting the first record album of daugh- 
ter Margaret’s songs . . . If troubles 
bothered him, they didn’t show through. 

But his official family—the White 
House staff—couldn’t ignore the annoy- 
ing and worrisome developments in the 
news ... Trouble was brewing on Capi- 
tol Hill, where troubles for the Truman 
Administration have started before. 

The two Mississippi Senators—both 
anti-Truman Democrats—reported rumors 
that federal jobs and Government con- 
tracts were being offered for sale in their 
State . . . and implied that the salesmen 
were Truman Democrats. 

Reporters were asking how it happens 
that Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, Presi- 
dent Truman’s military aide, has a non- 
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American employed as his secretary in 
the White House . . . It took a special 
act of Congress to let her live in the U.S. 
so she could take the job. 

Charges and denials were being made 
that political pressure had accompanied 
big Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loans to some clients. 

It was the kind of publicity that could 
set off dozens of anti-Administration 
speeches in Congress and elsewhere. 


“Halt! Who goes there?” The U.S. 
Army wants the right to draft young 
Americans after their eighteenth birth- 
day ... It is part of the Pentagon formula 
for getting the trained men needed for 
defense . . . And up until midweek the 
idea seemed to be catching on in Con- 
gress . . . Then the trouble started. 

A general told reporters the Army 
planned to call “few if any” more Na- 
tional Guard and Organized Reserve 
units unless things get a lot worse .. . He 
left the impression that National Guards- 
men already on active duty would be the 
last to go .. . The announcement was in 
line with the policy of getting the big- 
gest possible pool of trained men... 
But Congressmen have to answer letters 
from parents . . . Many of them didn’t 
think much of drafting 18-year-olds 
while trained Reserves stayed home. 


The winner. It takes the sun three and 
a half.hours to cross the Atlantic from 
east to west .. . One morning last week a 
British jet bomber took off from Ireland 
to race the sun to America . . . The ship 
flashed eight miles into the sky and 
hurtled along at 500 miles an hour... 
But the sun picked up an ally in strong 
head winds . . . The bomber slowed half- 
way across ... The sun won by an hour 
and 10 minutes. 

Nevertheless, the British bomber had 
crossed the Atlantic east to west faster 
than man had ever made the trip before 
. .. Now the sun-racer is being tested to 
see if such planes should become stand- 
ard for the U.S. Air Force. 
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At the INation’s Call 


This country’s telephone service is one of its 
greatest assets in time of emergency. 
We have more telephones than all the rest 


of the world put together. They are connected 


with one another by a nationwide network, 
reaching into every corner of the land and speak- 
ing in unmistakable tones of the unity and 
purpose of the American people. 

Every telephone is a weapon for our defense. 
These are not weapons yet to be built. They 
are here, forty-two million strong. Behind them 


is a force of telephone men and women equal in 
size to forty divisions — thoroughly trained, well 
equipped and eager to be of service. 

America’s telephones are busier than ever 
with the urgent, vital calls of production and 
defense. The products of America’s might are 
rolling off the assembly lines and the telephone 
is helping to get the job done. 

In everything that concerns the defense of 
our country, the Bell System can be counted on 
to do its full part . . . always. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Truman Sees Shortage of Presidential Timber... 
Acheson Can Keep Job... U.S. Arms Depots for Tito? 


Mr. Truman is confident that the 
Democratic candidate for President 
in 1952 will get the bulk of the or- 
ganized-worker vote even if labor 
leaders hold back their support. Pres- 
ident Truman was much impressed by 
evidence in 1950 elections that work- 
ers who differ with the leaders do not 
vote with them. 


x kk 


Charles E. Wilson, Mobilization Di- 
rector, won’t be pushed out of his job 
by labor-leader pressure, but his 
honeymoon as “assistant President” 
definitely is over. Mr. Wilson has dis- 
covered that in a pinch, with politics 
involved, disgruntled individuals can 
by-pass an assistant President and go 
directly to the President with their 
complaints. 


x. * « 


President Truman has commented to 
visitors of late on what he thinks vis 
the shortage of really good presiden- 
tial timber. He doesn’t see many in- 
dividuals on the horizon who he feels 
could fill his shoes. 


xk * 


George Marshall, Secretary of De- 
fense, and his top aides have muffed 
handling of their plan for universal 
military service. Very important 
members of Congress feel that the 
military establishment has juggled 
figures and been less than frank in try- 
ing to sell the need for drafting 18- 
year-olds. 


x *& & 


Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, 
forced publication of a report that 
was highly critical of the Air Force 
for taking man power that it was not 
prepared to process. There was pres- 
sure on a special armed-services com- 
mittee of the Senate to tone down, if 
not to bury, this report. 


x kk 


The White House is annoyed by evi- 
dences that Democratic leaders in 
Congress are following a ‘“‘go slow” 


4 


policy in dealing with the President’s 
mobilization program. Congress ap- 
pears to be far from convinced that 
Mr. Truman should be given many of 
the powers and plans he asks. 


ce OE 


Thomas Dewey, New York Governor, 
is very determined to fill a “stop Taft” 
role in the political manuevering 
within the Republican Party that lies 
ahead. 


xk * 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
again is firmly set in his job. Mr. Tru- 
man, at least temporarily, has given 
up any idea of looking for a successor. 


xk *k *& 


Thomas D. Cabot, Boston manufac- 
turer, is to co-ordinate this country’s 
military and economic aid abroad. 
Mr. Cabot, earning a reputation as a 
red-tape cutter, is boss of a new and 
powerful International Security Af- 
fairs Committee that will pull to- 
gether Marshall Plan, defense and 
other aid programs. 
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Gen. Dwight Eisenhower is having tp 
prod European countries again to 
to get them to come up with firm est. 
mates of what they need in supplies 
and dollars to fill their troop quot 
for a new European army. There stil} 
is much dragging of feet. 
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U.S. authorities in December ang 
January, when things looked bad i, 
the Far East, were ready to onde 
armed convoys for ships carrying ru}. 
ber to U.S. from Malaya. There y 
concern over possible submarine ac. 
tion and a number of ships were di 
verted to Singapore to pick up rubber, 
Many of these ships now are coming 
back without rubber because of heavy 
purchases by Chinese Communists, 
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Russia’s Joseph Stalin still is cool to f 
requests from Communist China that ) 
Russia jump into the Korean wat + 
with her Siberian air force and with @ 
submarines. The Russians, instead, © 
continue to drive hard bargains on 





weapons that China gets. 4 
kkk L t 
Britain’s Socialists, fearful that U. | 
may be dragging the world toward S 
war, are circulating a new slogan ti |] th 
° 9. 6. at ou 
express their fears—“‘No annihilation 7 : 
without representation.” The British | oil , 
figure that they are in the front line ce TI 
of any new war. i veloy 
m= Ame 
xk k *& { 0: 
A plan is under study to set up supply cut t 
depots of U. S. arms in friendly cour: } a gal 
tries near Yugoslavia. In case of a post 


tack on that country, the weapon t TI 












would be close at hand and quickly | buy 
available for use by the Yugoslavs. alt 
kkk 2 
' oi 
Filipino politicians aren’t convinced tia 
they want a proffered 250-million Th 
dollar U.S. loan well enough to makt 
them raise taxes, enact a minimum 9 Ver 
wage law and reform political morals dista 
in the Islands. Until they act, they, the n 
don’t get the 250 million. 
AME 
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U. S. TANKER (center) refuels carrier USS LEYTE and destroyer USS ROBERTS 
while underway. Improved oil tankers have helped strengthen U.S. defense—re- 
sulted also in speedier deliveries on the home front at lower cost over the years. 


Sea-going “islands of oil” 
boost U.S. Naval power 


Striking power of the U.S. Fleet today has been extended 
thousands of miles by refueling at sea from specially equipped 
oil tankers. 


These fast, modern tankers are one of the many peacetime de- 
velopments of the U.S. oil industry now being used to strengthen 
America’s defenses. 

On the home front, they have helped step up the efficiency and 
cut the cost of oil transportation—so that it now costs less to ship 
a gallon of gasoline from Texas to New York than to mail a penny 
postcard. 

This is one important reason why the high quality gasoline you 
buy today costs about the same as gasoline did 25 years ago— 
only taxes are higher. 

d Co) 

In peace or war, America’s thousands of privately-managed 
oil companies provide the public with the finest oil products in 
the world at the world’s lowest prices. 

This has come about because free men, competing vigorously 
over the years, have out-distanced the world in their race to out- 
distance each other. The benefits of this competition go to you and 
the nation. 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INsTITUTE, 50 W. 50 St., New York 20 


CARRIER REFUELS DESTROYER. Ships of the United States Navy 
can now also refuel each other using ingenious flexible hoses. A 27,000-ton 
aircraft carrier like the USS LEYTE carries enough oil to cruise over many 
thousands of miles herself, fuel her own air squadrons, and refuel other 
ships in her own task force as well. 


SPEEDY NAVY CRASH BOATS, developed for split-second rescue of 
downed fliers, gain added power from high octane gasoline. Today’s gaso- 
line—though priced about the same as 25 years ago—is so much better in 


quality that 2 gallons now do the work 3 used to de, 
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They are America’s local coal merchants—in city and 
village across the nation. Nearly 18 million homes . . . more 
than half of all the homes in the country . . . are heated by 
the coal they supply! 

They bring healthful heat to homes and offices, schools 
and hospitals, stores and workshops. They buy, store and de- 
liver over 90 million tons of bituminous coal a year . . . close 
to one-fifth of all the bituminous coal mined in America. 

Today, as always, coal is America’s basic fuel! 

And coal is just as essential—to essential industry! Steel— 
electric power—railroad transportation—rubber—chemicals 
. .. all depend on coal! 

The producers of coal have always recognized their re- 
sponsibility to help power the progress of America. And 
today, the coal industry is ready and able to do its part in 
fueling the nation’s all-out defense program. 

For private management has had the vision to invest hun- 


dreds of millions of dollars in up-to-date preparation plants 
—improved equipment—research and new mine properties. 
Under free competition, progressive mine operators have de- 
veloped the most efficient and productive coal industry in the 
world! 

With a continuing supply of necessary equipment, transpor- 
tation and trained man power, America’s independently 
owned and operated coal mines will produce all the coal 











that’s needed to continue to power the nation’s progress, 





in peace or war. 
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Newsgram 


You can relax a bit more, the way things are going at home and abroad. 

War danger in Europe keeps receding. Stalin's new urge is to talk, not to 
fight. War in Korea is going our way. Communist China can't win. 

Casualty rates are off sharply for our side, up sharply for other side. 

Limited-war idea, blockade, bombing, reinvasion of China, temporarily, is 
War, instead, may quiet down after while, permitting another try for 




















on ice. 


some kind of settlement. It's a costly deal now for China. 


Reservists, where not yet in service, are in less danger of any early call. 
National Guard units are to be called less rapidly. Draft will tend more and 
more to meet man=-power requirements of the armed services. 

Combat troops are getting some assurance of-rotation, replacement. 

Mobilization, hectic during months past, will start settling down. There 
will be less uprooting of men from their jobs, businesses and professions to 
fill emergency gaps. Services, sometimes loaded with more men than they can 
handle comfortably, will start digesting what they have. 

Draft, during 1951, will take few if any youths under age 19. Universal 
service still is in the cards, but with quite a few limitations. 

There is to be more time to do things in an orderly way. There is to be 
less need to improvise, to act in haste without planning or even much thought. 

















It is becoming clear, too, that real shortages are to be few. 

Auto output, even with cuts, will be near 5 million. New cars will flow to 
users at a rate higher than in 1948, almost as high as 1949. Nobody who can 
afford a car is going to be forced to walk. Electric refrigerators are to be 
turned out at near a 6-million rate, or almost as many as in boom-year 1950. 

IV-set output will be near 6 million, too. That's down from 7.5 million 
last year but far more than seemed likely a while back. There'll be 8.3 million 
new radio sets, enough to meet any probable demand. Vacuum-cleaner output is to 
be about 2.8 million, against 3.5 million last year. Electric washers are to 
be turned out at a 2.8-million rate compared with 3.4 million in 1950. 

House starts in January were a record for the month. 

People, in other words, are getting a chance to load up with goods. They 
have more and better shelter than ever before. As 1951 wears on, the rate at 
which houses and cars and TV sets and other things are turned out will go down, 
but it will be a relatively high rate even at the bottom late in this year. 























Tires, temporarily, are to become scarce. Woolen goods gradually will con- 
tain more reused wool and synthetic fibers. Gasoline will have a somewhat lower 
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octane rating. Meats may have to be rationed to control prices. 

Yet, generally speaking, there will be abundance. Inventories of nearly aj 
products other than those made of metal are at record-breaking levels. If peo. 
ple want to spend their money they will have plenty of chances to spend. 





Almost everybody is to have a chance to try to get rich, too. 
Pay raises will not be stopped by controls. You can get yours in a wide | 
variety of ways, if able to convince the boss. Promotions, merit, length of 
service, all are bases on which raises can be justified. Cost-of-living rises 
Since January, 1950, can be offset by higher pay. Bonuses still can be paid. 2 
Salaries and wages, all along the line, can move up some more. : 
Farmers are assured that their prices won't be rolled back so long as the ; 
cost of things they buy remains high or rises. Businessmen are assured that “4 
their profit margins, in dollars and cents, will not be squeezed. : 
Rules for controlling inflation are designed to be relatively painless. 

















Taxes, it's true, are to go up again. They will hurt somewhat. 

Tax rise, however, will apply to oniy half 1951 income for individuals. 
That's the coming rise. The one ordered last year applies to all 1951 income. 

Higher taxes, even so, will take away only part of any raise. If you geta 
$6-a-week raise on a $60-a-week income, the tax would take about $2 of the 
raise, leaving $4 for spending. The squeeze won't really be so bad for many. 








Stockholders often will get lowered dividends this year due to the higher 
rate of tax on corporation income. Dividend decline, over all, may be sizable. 

Bondholders, pensioners, Government workers, others with fixed incomes are 
going to be hurt by rising prices and higher taxes. They will have no more 
income, will pay more tax on what they have and will find prices up on things 
they must buy to live. Inflation is a tough period for fixed-income groups. 7 

-Debtors in this period get the breaks, creditors often get the short end. 
A debtor pays his debt in cheaper dollars. Interest as a tax deduction gains 
importance as a tax saving. A creditor gets a fixed number of dollars as the F 
return in interest and principal payment, but the dollars buy less than when they 
were loaned. The borrower has fared quite well in recent years. 
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Price rises, however, will gradually be brought under control. 

Rise in prices, in living costs, is likely to be 5 or 6 per cent between 
now and midyear. After that, it is likely to be slowed. 

Wage control, probably, is the key to price control. Wage rises, if they 
are limited in amount, then will show up less in finished-goods prices. If prices 
of industrial products are held fairly stable, then farm and food prices can be 
checked. If food prices are held in line, wage demands will lessen. 

Inflation control hinges largely on ability to control wage rates. That is 
the point at which a start has to be made. Control of wages is likely to take 
hold as this year wears on. Round 6 may be held down. 

















War in Korea, even if settled, won't be followed by disarmament. 

Rearmament, getting under way, will go ahead; will reach its peak in 1953, 
then level out. Armament in the foreseeable future will be the biggest U.S. 
industry; will underwrite a high level of industrial activity. 
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Judicial Jim, a jovial judge and man of many talents, 
7: said: “I have heard that Statler’s great, but my judi- 
cial balance insists I see the evidence, and judge by 
personal test if Statler really makes me feel I really 


am a guest.” 








2 The judge examined Statler’s room, then tried the 

e famous bed. “Eight hundred thirty-seven springs im. 
press this court,”’ he said. ““They’re mighty soft: when 
I lie down results are soporific. And judging by how 
well I sleep, my verdict is—terrific!”’ 























3 “Now what’s the case for Statler’s bath? Let’s judge it 

e onthe spot. The tub I see is sparkling clean, the water’s 
always hot, plus stacks of towels snowy-white, and 
piles of soap as well. The evidence all points one way, 
my verdict is—it’s swell!” ; 




















“It’s time to judge the Statler food,” said Jim. “Just 
watch me try it! They’ve everything that’s sure to 
please most everybody’s diet. And Statler chefs know 
just the way to cook my favorite dishes. I’ve eaten up 
the evidence ... my verdict is—delicious!”’ 











\ Faget 
5. “One major bit of evidence is Statler’s swell location. 
@ It’s close to business, shows, and shops, and near the 
railroad station. No wonder travelers all agree, when 
judging where to stay, ‘Our verdict is—Stay Statler 

... it’s tops in every way!’ ” 
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STATLER 
HOTELS 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ BUFFALO DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN «+ PITTSBURGH 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER — LOS ANGELES 
(NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION * READY FOR OCCUPANCY 1952) 
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WHAT RAISES CAN BE GIVEN 


Revised Program Widens Opportunities 


Government controls won't in- 
terfere with raises in most cases. 

Rules on pay rates will leave 
a lot of leeway. Pay can go up for 
promotions, better work, living 
costs, almost anything. 

There’s nothing in the controls 
requiring employers to raise pay 
and there’s no law against ask- 
ing for raises. 


The “come and get it” sign is being 
hung out again on pay raises. If you 
think you deserve more money, there 
is to be nothing in the rules to keep 
you from asking your employer for it 
nor is there anything in the rules com- 
pelling an employer to grant the raise. 

The lid came off first on raises that 
will go with promotions and raises that 
are based upon merit or upon length of 
service. You can have a raise, provided 
your employer will give it, if your work is 
better, or if it has been a year since your 
last raise, or if you are promoted to a 
better job. It isn’t necessary to get prior 
approval by a Government agency. 

Rules that govern pay increases are to 
be rather loose rules. An individual can 
look forward to normal pay raises, where 
deserved. An employer, as a rule, can 
follow pretty much his normal practice 
in giving raises. Only in unusual cases 
will he have to ask some official for the 
right to pay more. 

A salaried man is to find very little 
restraint on his right to ask for a raise or 
to accept higher pay if offered. 

A raise, if your employer wants to give 
it, can be justified on almost any reason- 
able basis. If you are an executive, for 
example, you may be entitled to a cost- 
of-living increase. On top of that, you can 
get a raise if you are promoted. Also, 
you are entitled to increases for merit 
and length of service on the same basis 
as in the past. 

Raises, where given, need not be uni- 
form. An employer may reward one work- 
er with a raise larger than that given to 
another, but must watch to see he doesn’t 
hand out more raises than normally. 

If you are a white-collar worker and 
your office receives a blanket pay in- 


crease, the same rules will apply as for 
wage earners. The pattern here may 
change, but as shaped at this point it 
permits general increases of 10 per cent 
of the average pay level on Jan. 15, 1950. 
This pattern applies to companies, de- 
partments or groups of employes, and 
does not guarantee every worker exactly 
10 per cent. Some may get more, some 
less, depending upon the wage brackets 
they are in. 

Salaried workers will continue to get 
merit increases and raises for promotions 
and length of service with very little in- 
terference from Government. If your 
employer has a written policy covering 
such increases, he can continue to give 
raises without approval of the Wage 
Stabilization Board. If he has no written 
policy, he can give merit and length-of- 
service increases under certain rules. 
These rules are to limit such increases 
to one a year per worker, and are to 
specify that the amount must not be 
larger than the average last year for 
workers in the same pay classifications. 

If, as a salaried worker, you have been 
drawing a bonus under an established 
plan, you can still get it. Also, there is 
nothing to prevent you from changing 
jobs, for higher pay, if such a chance 
turns up. 





-Ewing Galloway 
THE RAISE 
It’s still legal 


A wage earner has plenty of things 
to watch. Rules, in many cases, are to be 
geared to unions and union contracts. 
But workers not represented by unions 
are entitled to the same increases as those 
who are members, if their employers are 
willing to give them. 

Raises allowed wage earners will .be 
limited. In most cases these raises will be 
given to cover cost-of-living increases. 
As a wage earner, you also are to be en- 
titled to the same merit, promotion and 
length-of-service increases as white-collar 
workers if you can get them. 

Your increase, as a wage earner, prob- 
ably will be in the form of a general raise 
for all workers in your plant, shop, or 
unft. You are erttitled, until the rules are 
changed, to the same treatment as sal- 
aried workers. That means you will qual- 
ify under the rules for a cost-of-living 
increase, if you have not had it. The 
increase cannot be more than 10 per cent 
of the average straight-time earnings of 
your unit in January, 1950, under the 
formula as set up at first. It is important 
to remember that not every worker in a 
unit will get exactly 10 per cent of his 
own pay. What the rule means is that a 
general raise cannot exceed 10 per cent 
of the average pay level of your unit on 
Jan. 15, 1950. Some workers will get 
more than 10 per cent and some less, 
when the formula is applied. 

There are other ways, too, by which 
you, as a wage earner, can increase your 
income. 

If you change from the day shift to 
the night shift, you probably can earn 
more money. Most plants have a higher 
pay scale for night work. You will not 
violate the wage rules by changing. 

Overtime will go on as usual. Wage 
rules do not forbid payment of time and 
one half or double time for extra work. 
Bonuses, too, if part of an established 
plan, are payable as usual. 

Incentive plans will continue to oper- 
ate. If you are paid on a piecework basis, 
you still can earn more money by increas- 
ing your output. 

Pension, insurance and sickness bene- 
fits, if already granted, will continue in 
effect. But any such benefits won in the 
future must be applied to the cost-of- 
living allowance. In other words, you 
can’t have a full 10 per cent wage increase 
on top of new “fringe” benefits, assum- 
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He can demand a 


PAST INCREASES 














raise up to 10 per = Pensions already Cost-of-living for. 
cent of the Janu- won, past vacation mulas in existing 
ary, 1950, average increases do not contracts must be _ 
of his group, if he count as part of the fitted into overal] ) 
hasn’t had that 10 per cent. 10 per cent rise, 
much. 

“AUTOMATIC” RAISE FRINGE BENEFITS OVERTIME PAY 


Worker may be de- 
nied an automatic 
flat annual raise, 
even if called for 
by current con- 
tracts. 





ing the 10 per cent ceiling prevails. The 
average cost of both a pay raise and the 
new benefits must not exceed 10 per 
cent. That is the Wage Stabilization 
Board plan, subject to modification. 

If your wage contract calls for pay in- 
creases to offset rising living costs, these 
increases must be fitted into the 10 per 
cent formula. The same is true of auto- 
matic annual increases, provided in some 
contracts. Union leaders want such in- 
creases taken out of the 10 per cent 
formula, and still may win their point. 

A salesman on commission still 
can earn more by increasing his sales. 


FRR RUSS 
fr 
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BARGAINING 


He will bargain as usual with 


unions. There will be limits 
to what unions can get. 


Pension increases 
to be won, other 
fringe benefits to 
be bargained for 
must be counted in 
figuring amount of 








raise still possible. 








There is no ceiling on what he can earn. 
His commission rates, however, cannot be 
raised beyond the 10 per cent limit, un- 
der rules as drafted. That limit, however, 
may not stay at 10 per cent. 

An employer will find that wage 
controls give him less freedom to fix his 
own pay scales. But Government will not 
always have to be consulted before raises 
are granted. 

Rules, however, will not take the 
place of bargaining. As an employer, you 
will have as much contact with your 
union as before. There will just be a limit 
to what unions can get. 
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Overtime will be 
paid as usual. Up. 
grading of workers © 
will continue. . 


Actually, rules for employers involve 








less paper work than during World Wa 
II. You will not need to go to WSB for i 
approval of a pay increase, except in 9 
unusual cases. Some reports will have J 
to be filed, but not as many as last time. 9 
You will not, for example, have to file 
reports when you give raises for merit, | 
length of service or promotions. Nobody | 
will stop you from making these increases | 
if you follow established practice, dont 
pile them on too fast, and follow the gen- | 
eral rules. But you must keep records of | 








such raises, and make them available to J 
Government agents. % 
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GIVING PAY RAISES 


He can give raises if total 
adds no more than 10 per 
cent to base of unit pay since 
Jan. 15, 1950. Prior ap- 


proval is not required. 











BALKING AT RAISES 


He can balk at raises if 
wants, or can give less 
10 per cent. 
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He can get more 
" ~pay if he is pro- 





He also is entitled 
to more pay for 
merit or length of 





COST-OF-LIVING — 
ADJUSTMENT 

Cost-of-living _in- 

crease can give his 


group 10 per cent 
more pay than in 
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U.S. Labor Department’s Wage-Hour 
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It may be possible, in exceptional cases, 
to raise wages and salaries above the 
MP limit, whether it is 10 per cent or a 


















PORTING PAY RAISE 
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His pension plan, 
if in effect, will 
continue. Any new 
pension plan must 
come out of the 10 
per cent allowance. 








higher figure, but this will require prior 
approval of the Wage _ Stabilization 
Board. Exceptions may be made to attract 
man power to defense plants or to fac- 
tories turning out essential civilian goods. 

Special rules. too, may be issued to 
cover employers whose plants were not 
in operation in January, 1950, or whose 
wage level was unusually low at that 
time. 

There is nothing in the rules that re- 
quires an employer to raise pay. He still 
is free to reject the demands of his union 
or of individual workers. The practical 
effect, however, probably will be that he 


MERIT RAISES 


Raises for merit, length of 
service, promotion can be 
given as usual, within limits. 








Wage-Salary Rules 


SALESMAN’S 
COMMISSIONS 


He can, if a sales- 
man, increase earn- 
ings by more sales, 
provided commis- 
sion rate remains 
the same. 


foe 
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will go along with the crowd in raising 
workers’ pay to the limit to avoid strikes 
and slowdowns. 

All in all, the pay rules that are tak- 
ing shape will give the emplover a good 
deal of freedom to carry on as usual. He 
need not worry about making merit in- 
creases, the same as in the past. He can 
continue to reward workers by 
tions and for vears of service. Salaried 
workers and wage earners will find that 
pay will keep on rising. There is plenty 
of room for increases of one kind or an 
other under what now is being called a 
“freeze.” 
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BONUS PLANS 


Bonus and _ profit-sharing 
plans can go on where estab- 


lished. 
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Losses in Korea 
Getting Too High 
For Communists? 


Korea is turning into a death 
trap for Chinese Communists. One 
man in three is a casualty. Elite 
troops are being wiped out. 

Communist armies can’t win as 
it stands. They‘re up against an 
unhappy choice: retreat or fight 
on in a ruinous seesaw. 


TOKYO 


The best armies of Communist 
China, as of now, have lost their 
chance to win in Korea. In three 
months of fighting, more than a third 
of the forces committed by China are 
casualties. In another three months, if 
the Chinese again take the offensive, 
two thirds of her original force will be 
gone. 

China’s casualties to date amount to 
185,000 men in Korea. Despite the popu- 
lar idea of unlimited man power in 
China, that nation cannot accept the 
drain involved in that casualty rate. 
Trained, experienced officers are too 
few, weapons too valuable and too scarce. 
The force of 460,000 committed to ac- 
tual fighting in Korea, now reduced to 
275,000 is about the most that Commu- 
nist China can afford without risking 
trouble elsewhere. 

Yet the Chinese cannot hope to drive 
U.N. armies, largely American, from 
Korea without a vastly greater commit- 
ment of man power. 

An offensive, to be assured of success, 
requires a man-power advantage of 
about 3 to 1 even when available weap- 
ons and equipment are about equal. But 
China’s forces lack the air power, the 
weapons, and the supply facilities that 
U.N. forces possess. Because of that, 
Gen. Mark W. Clark, Chief of U.S. 
Army Field Forces, estimates that Com- 
munist armies in Korea require at least 
a 10-to-1 edge to win. This calls for more 
than 2.5 million men. China has no such 
force of trained and adequately armed 
troops available. Her entire Communist 
Army amounts to about 2 million men, 
under-equipped for real war. 

The alternatives that Communist 
China now faces are these: 

Draw back gradually to the northern 
areas of North Korea, where the problem 
of supply is reduced and where troops 
can set up good defensive positions to 
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For Red China, It Narrows Down to This - - 


KKK 


Communist China’s best armies, 900,000 strong, were moved 
to Manchuria for the attack on Korea. | i 


KKK 


Half of that force, or 460,000 men, has been | 
committed in Korea. | 





“a 


cut the need for superiority in numbers. 
Manchuria is an assured sanctuary, 
where Communist supplies and reserve 
forces are safe from air or other attack. 
The hope then would be that U.N. 
forces, pushing on up, would extend 
their own lines and begin to take the high 
losses that go with a big offensive. 

Hold on and send in increasing num- 
bers of available Chinese Troops. This is 
a costly course. U.N. forces are prepared 
to go on inflicting enormous losses with 
strong air power and well-equipped, 
mobile ground units. In addition, if Chi- 
nese troops in large numbers are drawn 
into Korea from the interior of China, 
anti-Communist guerrillas at home could 
become a serious threat. 

Pull out of Korea altogether. That 
course could be justified by the policy 
of a temporary strategic retreat, used for 
years by the Chinese Communist Army 
to cut its losses in the face of tough 
opposition. But there is the question 
of Communist prestige in Asia, which 
would suffer greatly by a defeat in Korea 
after assurances of victory by Premier 
Stalin. 
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Try to get Russian aid—direct sup- 
port by Russian air power, Russian sub 
marines, even a few divisions of Russian 
troops. Large Soviet forces are known to | 
be available in nearby Siberia, probably | 
enough to insure a quick Communist | 
victory. To date, there is no sign that |) 
Stalin will make such a move and riska |) 
general war over Korea. 

Settle for a stalemate, one in which 
seesaw fighting continues but with 
neither side able to get a clear-cut dec 
sion. U.N. forces, as matters stand, cat- 
not hope to win as long as large numbers 
of Chinese troops remain entrenched in /) 
North Korea. This course, with more re 
treats than attacks, appears most prob- 
able for the immediate future. 

But the decision, whatever it is, must 
be made soon by Communist Chinas 
generals. As the chart shows, present 
Communist strategy is resulting in losses 
that cannot be sustained much longer | 
by the forces now available in Korea and 
Manchuria. Unless. Russia intervenes, 
China’s best armies may be slaughtered 
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There's more steel than ever, 


. but try to get it. 

| Don't blame it all on the war. 
) blame it on demand, mostly. In- 
i} dustry is getting a normal supply 
"but that won‘t make everything 
people want to buy. 

Shift in steel use plays a part. 
| big projects are taking a lot of 
| metal. That means less for house- 
\ hold gadgets. 

Things should be better by 
1953. 


| One of today’s great mysteries: 
| Steel for an ordinary user is as scarce 
| asthe proverbial hen’s teeth. Yet U. S. 
' nills, operating at the highest rate in 
. history, are turning out more steel 
’ than all the rest of the world combined. 
Is the military taking all of this steel 
| -about 100 million tons of it a year? 
Definitely, no. The military does get 
some and it will get more. But right now 
it is taking less than one ton out of every 
six tons of steel. 

Is the steel being shipped overseas? 
The answer, again, is no. Exports are at 
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x the lowest level in years. 
it What actually is happening is that 
peas civilian industries, supposed to be 
obably | pinched by a shortage, are getting steel 
eat | at about the same rate as in the 1948 
mn that | boom year. This is apparent from the 
idk a I chart on this page. 
Steel production now is at a rate of 
which j about 102 million tons a year. Steel is 
it | lowing into military and supporting pro- 
t deci grams at a rate of about 15.3 million tons 
psi i and to other countries at a 3-million-ton 
al | pace. But it is going to civilian industries 
ned in at an annual rate of nearly 84 million 


tons. And that 84 million is almost exact- 
yy the tonnage that was available to ci- 
vilians in 1948, when the direct military 
| Plogram was small and there was almost 


ore Te 
prob- 


hing | "stPPorting, program. 

awd i Many a buyer, however, seems to find 
losses = almost nonexistent. An industrialist 
We ao Sit difficult to obtain machinery. A 
wat oe * unable to locate fencing. The 
ae semble industry is under orders to 
tered i per cent less steel, starting April 
insist Fa an it did early in 1950. On July 1, 
1 oo cut goes to 30 per cent. Home appli- 


/ anes are to be cut the same amounts. 
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STEEL—PLENTY IF YOU CAN FIND IT 


Users Are Wondering Who Gets the Big Supply 


Builders already have been told to use 
less steel. 

Then why the shortage in the midst of 
apparent plenty? The answer to that, it 
turns out, is complex and many-sided., 

Boom times and inflation, for one 
thing, keep pumping up the demand for 
steel and goods made from it. Many peo- 
ple have more money than ever before. 
And many of them never have caught 
up entirely on buying the cars, washing 
machines and other things they could 
not get during World War II. Some of 
them, workers and employers alike, un- 
questionably have done some overbuying 
and “scare” buying in expectation of 
greater shortages and higher prices. 

Thus, while steel production and ship- 
ments are increasing, the industry is un- 
able to take care of all its customers. New 
orders roll in. Unfilled orders mount. In 
1950 alone, these unfilled orders for 
steel climbed from 4.4 to 9.3 billion dol- 
lars. And the story is much the same for 
things made of steel—electrical machin- 
ery, other machinery, transportation 
equipment. 

Shifts in steel use are a major fac- 
tor in the scarcity. The trend is toward 
large-scale use of steel in items that do 
not appear in the neighborhood hardware 
or farm-implement store. In immense vol- 
ume, the metal is going into all kinds of 
construction, into highways, office build- 


Where Rising Output of Steel Goes 


ings, railway stations, bridges, plumbing 
and heating equipment, air-conditioning 
apparatus. 

Oil and gas pipe lines, taking steel in 
quantities, are bidding for even more in 
the vear ahead. Shipbuilding, now lag- 
ging, expects to use more steel to turn 
out fast freighters. Home building to date 
has been slowed hardly at all by Govern- 
ment brakes. And a modern six-room 
house includes up to 3.5 tons of steel— 
plus more for the furnace and appliances. 

Steel plants, expanding, are becom- 
ing bigger users of their own product. 
The industry probably will plow 5.3 mil- 
lion tons or more into its expansion pro- 
gram this year and in 1952. 

Military and related needs, more- 
over, are hitting the civilian economy 
unevenly. These requirements, rising 
sharply late in 1951, are to take perhaps 
a third of the total steel output but at 
least half the stainless and _flat-rolled 
steel. This flat-rolled steel is needed for 
cars and home appliances. But it also is 
needed for tanks, landing craft, field 
kitchens, gasoline cans. So cars and ap- 
pliances take a cut. 

What industry and Government are 
counting on for the long run is enough 
steel production for both military and 
most civilian needs. Sometime in 1953, 
the shortage of steel, real or apparent, 
may be over. 
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TOTAL PRODUCTION 


88,640,000 tons 


102,000,000 tons 
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75,000 tons 


15,300,000 tons 
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FOR FOREIGNERS 


4,784,000 tons 


3,000,000 tons 
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FOR CIVILIANS 


83,781,000 tons 


83,700,000 tons 
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y Italy, ' 
® e e e 4 rent Te 
Nationalism Splits Communism hs 
5 partys 
975 ca 
° t embe 
Some Italian Leaders Cast Off Loyalty to Sovie} |) imo 
the “hi 
ie eee , ein . Mosco 
Stalin is finding it harder to mit ane as Tito has done tp ee _ fought under [set at 4 

. in Yugoslavia. mmand in Yugoslavia agai 
make all Communists toe the The revolt, so far, has not wrecked Germans, but, ae Tito Rec 3 o 
Stalin line. They are balking at the Italian Communist Party. But the Moscow, Magnani denounced Tito. Cy. y re th 
his rule of “Russia first.” ‘number of Communists who are blindly chi, as a reward, was sent by the party } 1948, ' 
: ‘ . loyal to Moscow has been sharply re- to Moscow only a few months ago bf Commt 
Old-line Communists in Italy duced. Communist leaders themselves study the Soviet public-health system. ; nist off 
are walking out on Moscow. The ow admit, privately, that their party Trouble — when Magnani, a [) eache 
P ‘ ‘ can no longer hope to take over Italy Communist rules require, submitte 

party's hard core is cracking up. without the help of Russian troops. They speech he intended to make to the a “<— 
Robert Kleiman, Regional Edi- * munist executive committee of Emilia force 1 
tor of U. $. News & World Report, Province. In it he had written that good could 
ee) é las Italian Communists should fight in de |) inside, 
is in Italy, looking inside the re- fense of their country against attack [> arms. | 
volt. He tells here why defiance “from Py side.” aon Leeda de- |} signed 
- nounced this as a heretical suggestion [) Nation: 
of Moscow is a symptom of real that Russia might attack Italy, Megua oa 
trouble for Stalin. and Cucchi resigned from the party. [) And th 
ROME Now, touring the country secretly, eas C 
: : surrounded by bodyguards, they are try- J are enc 
It is becoming clear here in Italy ing to win over more Communists. Pub |} mortars 
that Joseph Stalin can no longer count licly, they denounce the leadership for |} mynitic 
on the blind loyalty of the Commu- slavish adherence to the Moscow line, Com 
nists of the world. Togliatti and his aides, they say, believe too, TI 
Idea of patriotic Communism is war is inevitable. Communist talk of @ ftalians 
spreading, eating away at the heart of peace is all a smoke screen. Italy's Com- unions. 
Moscow Communism. When it comes to munist leaders, they declare, think of [lyzed I 
a showdown, even some of the Commu- the Soviet Army “as the military forces F) strike. 
nist elite will choose to fight for the land of the people’s democracy.” Commt 
of their birth, not for Russia. The walkout from the Communist ) membe 
That’s the impression you get from Party and its affiliated organizations |} mushro 
looking into what is going on inside the spread slowly throughout Italy. Scores of |} and a] 
Communist Party of Italy. Across the Communist provincial officials and party |} = Wha 
Adriatic Sea, in Yugoslavia, Marshal Tito leaders resigned. Hundreds of patty | munist 
is running a Communist country that members publicly tore up their cards. J cently 
refuses to take orders from Moscow. Thousands of other Italian Communists 7p, Biss 
Now, in Italy, two Italian Communists have quit paying dues, quit attending [) leaders 
who stand among the top 200 leaders of meetings, waiting to see what happens strike t 
Europe's largest Communist Party urge when the dust settles on the revolt. =) rival. 17 
their comrades to defy Moscow too. aN Moscow's reaction was to treat the |) noon s 
The issue among Communists in a walkout merely as an opportunity to |) and, fi 
Italy, an issue Moscow fears may spread PALMIRO TOGLIATTI conduct a “purge” of the Italian party. } transpo 
to other Communist parties in Western . . . Opportunity for a purge Luigi Longo, chief aide to Togliatti (who “token” 
Europe, is over what they are to do if was in Moscow “convalescing” from 2 § many | 
their country is attacked by Russia. are up against the fact that thousands, recent illness), denounced the rebels a Polii 
This is an issue that Moscow would _ perhaps tens of thousands, of the Italians “traitors planted in the party” by Tito J than a 
rather avoid. The Moscow line, in Italy they considered militant Communists and the Western powers. Pietro Secchi, @ still hg 
as elsewhere, is that Soviet Russia is a won't go along with Moscow in a pinch. _ the Italian Communist considered closest 9 But the 
peace-loving country that never would Magnani and Cucchi are not just rank- to Stalin, made a hurried trip to Moscow @ party j 
attack another country. But Palmiro  and-file members. They are members and returned to begin another screening § munist: 
Togliatti, Italy’s top Communist leader, of Parliament whose party cards are of Communist militants. orders : 
has said publicly that good Communists dated 1936, when Mussolini’s Fascists Communist tactics show Moscows § and Cu 
would never bear arms against Soviet ruled the country. They have brilliant concern over the revolt. Both Magnan § a posit 
Russia under any circumstances. records as partisans in the underground. and Cucchi have reported threats against § in Italy 
The Communist rebels, Valdo Mag- Magnani, a stocky economist, and Cuc- their children. One of their “friendly” @ party ii 
nani, 39, and Aldo Cucchi, 40, have chi, a surgeon in Bologna Hospital, built visitors was a partisan who boasted that # oat d 
challenged this position. They say that up the Communist Party in their native _ he had killed Mussolini and warned them | Mosco 
Italian Communists should defend their Emilia Province of North Central Italy of a similar fate. ie tr of 
homeland against any aggressor, Soviet into a Communist stronghold. Net result of the break within the # plies a 
Russia included. They think that Italian Together, both Communists passed all Communist Party is to turn the spotlight > wheat 

Communists should develop their own _ the party screening. Magnani was one of — on a crumbling of Communist strength in 
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Italy, which began even before the cur- 

+ revolt. 
~~ membership, according to the 
arty’s own figures, stands at 2,561,- 
975 card-carrying Communists. Actually, 
membership is probably down to 2 mil- 
ion, or lower. And private estimates of 
the “hard core” militants who will obey 
\oscow's orders without question, once 
get at 400,000, now run closer to 200,000. 

The party, still strong on paper, is los- 
ing its grip on its followers. Leaders admit 
that their following has not grown since 
1948, when 8.5 million Italians voted for 
Communist candidates. A high Commu- 
nist oficial in Rome told me: “We have 
reached the saturation point in recruiting 
new members.” 

Communist army, the underground 
force whose leaders once boasted they 
could capture Italy by force from the 
inside, now is losing both soldiers and 
ams. When Magnani and Cucchi re- 
signed from the Communist-controlled 
National Association of Italian Partisans, 
hundreds of partisans quit with them. 
And the arms that police have seized 
from Communist partisans since the war 
are enough to have provided field guns, 
mortars, machine guns, rifles and am- 
munition for an army of 70,000. 

Communist labor leadership is hurt, 
too. Three years ago nearly 6 million 
Italians belonged to Communist-led labor 
unions. The Communists nearly para- 
lyzed Italy in 1948 by calling a general 
strike. But, in the last 30 months, the 
Communists have lost half their union 
members. Anti-Communist unions have 
mushroomed from nothing to a million 
and a half. 

What this means, in terms of Com- 
munist power, was demonstrated re- 
cently when General of the Army Dwight 
D. Eisenhower visited Italy. Communist 
leaders first called a 24-hour general 
strike to coincide with the General's ar- 
rival. Then they reduced it to an after- 
noon strike, then to a one-hour strike 
and, finally, to a 15-minute strike of 
transport workers alone. Even __ this 
“token” strike was a failure, ignored in 
many parts of the country. 

Politically, the Communists are weaker 
than at any time since the war. They 
sill have 129 deputies in Parliament. 
But the two deputies who just quit the 
party insist that they will remain Com- 
munists in all respects save in taking 
orders from Moscow. In time, if Magnani 
and Cucchi are successful, they may be in 
a position to form a Communist Party 
in Italy modeled along the lines of Tito’s 
party in Yugoslavia. 

At the bottom of this flight from the 
Moscow line is the fact that Italy is bet- 
ter off as a result of U.S. aid. Food sup- 
jlies are plentiful, aided by a bumper 
wheat crop. Prices are high, but living 
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COMMUNIST PARTY HEADQUARTERS 
Inside, slavish adherence to the Moscow line is the rule 


among large sections of the population is 
back to prewar standards. As a result, 
Communists who want to hand Italy over 
to Stalin aren’t as popular as they were. 

Italy remains terribly poor. Two mil- 
lion are unemployed; millions more are 
farm hands who go hungry. But Commu- 
nist efforts to enlist Italy’s malcontents 
are up against a well-organized force of 
150,000 police and carabinieri under a 
tough Minister of the Interior, Mario 
Scelba. Police using jeep and armored- 
car riot squads have shown that they 
can impose order even in the most re- 
mote mountain villages. 

What to expect from all this is not 
the end of the Communist Party in Italy. 





COMMUNIST PARTISANS MARCH 
Among the rank and file, blind loyalty is losing 


Patriotic Communists like Magnani, 
Cucchi and the other rebels who refuse 
to follow the Moscow line may gain 


strength. But they are not likely to up- 
set the Italian Communist Party in a few 
months or even in a few years. 

Trouble for Stalin, however, is cer- 
tain. Until the revolt of the Italian Com- 
munist dissidents, Moscow appear to 
be holding the line fairly well against 
would-be Titos in the Communist par- 
ties outside Yugoslavia. It is now clear, 
however, that Moscow cannot count 
even on those Communist leaders of 
Western Europe who were previously 
considered the “hard core” of Moscow 
Communism. 
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A “little war’ in Malaya is 
menacing a vital source of U. S. 
tin and rubber, needed for de- 
fense. Communists are behind it. 

Guerrillas, wrecking planta- 
tions and killing planters, are 
pinning down a British army that 
could be fighting in Korea. 

Joseph Fromm, Regional Editor 
of U.S. News & World Report, 
went to Malaya to get this first- 
hand account of an obscure but 
costly and dangerous war. 


KUALA LUMPUR, MALAYA 

At a time when they are trying to 
make friends with Communist China, 
the British find themselves caught 
up in a costly, nagging little war in 
Malaya against an army of Communist 
guétrillas, most of whom are Chinese. 

There is no talk of appeasement here. 
British forces are determined to crush 
the Communist army—composed almost 
entirely of volunteers from the large Chi- 
nese population in Malaya—which has 
been terrorizing this rich colony for more 
than two and a half vears. But there is 
no sign of victory for either side. 

The Communists, are stepping up a 
systematic campaign of robbery, murder, 
arson and sabotage. They have killed 
hundreds of civilians, soldiers and police 
through hit-and-run raids on lonely plan- 
tations and in crowded, busy cities. They 
have caused millions of dollars’ worth 
of damage, while tying down 25,000 
British troops and a native force of 110,- 
000. Fighting costs, to Britain, are run- 
ning at 100 million dollars a year, and 
the figure is going up all the time. 

Right now the war is in deadlock. The 
local Communists lack the punch to win 
without aid from China, and there is no 
sign that China is ready to help out yet. 
The British figure they might gain the 
upper hand in three to five years. But, 
so far, they are barely able to hold their 
own. 

The balance sheet in the third year of 
fighting shows that Communist losses 
are greater than those suffered by the 
British and native forces combined. Since 
the beginning of the campaign the Com- 
munist casualties amount to 2,800. Brit- 
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BRITAIN HAS HER ‘KOREA’ TOO 


Reported from KUALA LUMPUR, MALAYA 


ish casualties total 1,700. But, despite 
their losses, the guerrillas have managed 
to maintain their forces at the original 
strength—between 4,000 and 5,000. The 
size of their army apparently is limited 
only by the supply of arms. 

Through the long months of jungle 
warfare, attacks by the Communists have 
been increasing in both frequency and 
boldness. What the British call “major 
incidents”—robberies, murders, attacks on 
trains and busses and raids on estates 
—averaged around 150 a month in 1949. 
By June of 1950 they were up to 350 a 
month. Now the guerrillas are striking 
500 times monthly. Since the war started 
they have slashed a million rubber trees 
alone, a piece of sabotage that will hurt 
the economy of this colony for years to 
come. 

As a war, the fighting here doesn’t be- 
gin to compare with that in Korea. But it 
is occupying a British force that might 
otherwise be used in Korea. And it is 
making life miserable for European rub- 
ber and tin producers at a time when 
their enterprises are booming. 

In one state alone, 10 of the 42 rubber 
planters have been killed. No planter is 
safe, because they alli live on the fringes 
of the jungle where the guerrillas have 
their hideouts. Every estate is guarded 
by special police, but a night seldom 
passes when the Communists don’t strike 
somewhere. And in recent months they 











have moved their raids from the remote 
countryside into the cities. 

Six months ago they made their firt 
strike at Singapore and set fire to Malaya } 
biggest rubber-processing plant. Sing 
then, they have returned almost daily tj 
ambush policemen and burn the home 
of British sympathizers. f 

Transportation has become a principal } 
target. Attacks on busses and taxicabs 
occur daily. Raids on railroads became 
so serious that night passenger servic: f 
between Singapore and Kuala Lumpy 
was suspended. A big share of Malaya’s 
rolling stock has been wrecked. 

* A summary of “incidents” in one day 
shows the scope of the campaign of ter. 
rorism. In one 24-hour period—a rel. § 
tively quiet one—the guerrillas: 
Raided a rubber estate and robbed 
the workers near Kuala Lumpur; 
killed a Chinese—probably suspected | 
of being an informer—in the same 
neighborhood; held up and burned 

a bus in Perak; destroyed a bus 

and robbed the conductor in Negri 

Sembilan; attacked a police post 

in Kedah; slashed rubber trees in 

Selangor and attacked the night 

mail train from Penang to Kuala 

Lumpur. 

Back of all these nerve-racking inc 
dents is the Malayan Races Liberation J 
Army, organized by the Communists who j 
went underground to make war on the 
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British in 1948. A “political commissar” 
is the ranking officer in each of the 10 
suerrilla regiments. The high command 
~ acists of regimental officers and mem- 


consist j ‘ 
he Communist Party executive 


bers of t 


committee. - “« . 
Working with the army is the “Min 


Yuen,” which serves as a supply and in- 
telligence network for the guerrillas. Its 
members, mostly Chinese, live in squatter 
gettlements along the edges of the jungles. 
From these points they supply food to 
the guerrillas and keep them posted on 
the movement of British troops. 

For months the British tried to comb 
the guerrillas out of the jungles, but it 
didn't work. The raiders simply sneaked 
away to other parts of the jungles and 
started up again. Now British strategy is 
calculated to cut the Communists off 
from their food supplies in the squatter 
settlements and starve them out into the 
open. To do so, they are carrying on a 
mass transfer of 400,000 Chinese squat- 
ters to new settlements, away from the 
jungle’s rim, where they can be kept un- 
der police protection and observation. 
More than 100,000 already have been 
moved. Theoretically this will force the 
Communists to forsake the security of 
the jungle and come into the open where 
they can be shot at. 

Meanwhile, the British are building 
up their own armed strength. During the 
last year they increased their forces by 
30 per cent. The result is that they have 
91 battalions in Malaya—9 British, 8 
Gurkha and 4 Malayan—comprising 25,- 
000 men. Police are being increased. 

As a consequence, the cost of the war 
is going steadily upward. The program 
of moving the squatters alone runs into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. But 


MALAYAN RUBBER READY FOR SMOKEHOUSE 





—British Information Service 


. .. planters face a nervous and uncertain future 


this mounting price of the war is more 
than offset by the soaring earnings from 
rubber and tin. The Communists, spread- 
ing terror, have not been able to dis- 
rupt the colony’s economy. 

In fact, Malaya is in the midst of the 
greatest boom in its history, where a 
year ago it was on the brink of depres- 
sion. World-wide rearmament has sent 
the prices and demand for tin and rubber 
skyrocketing. And Malaya sells to any 
country willing to pay the price—east or 
west. 

Rubber production in 1950 reached a 
record high of 740,000 tons. In addi- 
tion, Malaya processed 450,000 tons of 
Indonesian rubber and handled exports 





TOWN IN MALAYA AFTER BANDIT VISIT 
...a@ campaign of robbery, murder, arson and sabotage 
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totaling 1.1 million tons. The U.S. was 
the biggest buyer. But Russia and her 
satellites took nearly 11 per cent of the 
total. A part-of the rubber crop was sold 
to Communist China. 

Britons, sensitive to criticism of the 
sale of rubber to Russia, argue that, if 
Malaya refused to deal with Soviet buy- 
ers, the buyers still could get all the 
rubber they wanted from Indonesia. 
Rubber producers also are sensitive to 
criticism of the phenomenal rise in rub- 
ber prices. They argue that the increase 
is not out of line with world prices for 
such things as coffee, wheat and cotton. 
Nevertheless, the rubber price is higher 
now than it ever was before. 

A nervous and uncertain future lies 
ahead, however, for the rubber producers 
and tin-mine operators who are cashing 
in on the current boom. 

The outcome of the war is by no means 
certain, since nobody knows what Com- 
munist China will do. So most of the 
2 million Chinese in Malaya are staying 
on the fence. A small minority is co- 
operating willingly with the local Com- 
munists; some others are co-operating 
under duress. But hardly anybody co- 
operates with the British. As one Brit- 
ish official explained: “The Chinese here 
are essentially opportunists. They won't 
choose sides until they know which side 
is going to win.” 

But nobody knows that. Few local 
people are willing to predict a clear Brit- 
ish victory in the foreseeable future. And 
the Communists, harassing the country 
and terrorizing its population, are wait- 
ing hopefully for help from Communist 
China, or for a world war that would 
send the Chinese armies sweeping down 
to join them at the Malayan border. 
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New War Boom Misses Far West 
But Area Will Continue to Show Steady Gain 


Defense boom, starting up, is 
skipping the Far West. Mushroom 
growth of the ‘40s isn’t to be re- 
peated this time. 

New plants are going else- 
where. Power, water scarcity is 
one reason. Another: 1951 plans 
don‘t need what the West Coast 
has. — 

But steady growth is to con- 
tinue anyway. Area, built up by 
World War Il, doesn’t need de- 
fense contracts to keep pros- 
perous. 

SAN FRANCISCO 


The West Coast apparently is to be 
by-passed in the war boom now de- 
veloping. This area expanded more 
rapidly than any other part of the 
country during the boom of World 
War II, but now is likely to yield first 
place to Texas and the Southwest. 
West Coast growth from now on is to 
be less spectacular. 

Reasons for by-passing the Far West 
in the present war program are not hard 
to find. The area profited most in the last 
war from rapid building of shipyards, 
aircraft, steel and aluminum plants. This 
expansion drew hundreds of thousands 
of workers into the area and sent popu- 
lation up nearly 50 per cent from 1940 
to 1950, while the nation as a whole in- 
creased only 14.5 per cent. 

Today there is less demand for ships 
and no demand for new shipyards. Air- 
craft plants are being located further 
inland in more strategically safe places. 
Aluminum plants are going to Texas and 
the Gulf Coast where natural gas is 
plentiful for power. Steel plants are be- 
ing erected chiefly on the Atlantic Coast, 
which is closer to new sources of iron 
ore in Labrador and Venezuela. The next 
addition to atomic-energy development 
is going to South Carolina, not to the 
Northwest. 

West Coast expansion, in fact, is 
limited by the supply of electric power 
and of water. The two problems are 
linked. Water control and power projects 
go together in most of the West. The out- 
look is that the present emergency will 
limit power and water developments to 
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essential defense projects. That probably 
will slow the rate of growth in industry 
and population. 

In the Pacific Northwest, the electric- 
power supply definitely puts a curb on 
industrial growth. Power from the huge 
Columbia River developments is being 
used to capacity. New projects are being 
speeded to completion, but their output 
already is spoken for by existing civilian 
and defense industries. There is not 
enough power available to supply any 
major new industry. The new 79-million- 
dollar Kaiser aluminum plant, for ex- 
ample, is going to New Orleans rather 
than the Northwest because of lack of 
power. 

In California, the major problem is 
water. Southern California is in the grip 
of a drought. In some areas the ground- 
water level is dropping. In others, salt 
water is seeping inland. Uncertainty 
over future water supply is holding back 
erection of textile mills, chemical plants 
and other large water-using industries. 

Power in California is not so much of 
a problem. In the northern part of the 
State, Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is en- 
gaged in an 800-million-dollar expansion 
program that will be completed by 1953. 
In the south, the power supply, existing 
and planned, is considered adequate. 
California power, however, is not abun- 
dant enough to supply a large aluminum 
plant or any similar industry that re- 
quires a big volume of electricity. 

West Coast growth, nevertheless, is 
expected to continue despite the absence 
of a war boom. California’s population 
grew from 6.9 million persons in 1940 
to 10.6 million in 1950 and is expected 
to reach 14.1 million by 1960. The 
State ranked fifth in numbers of people 
in 1940 and second in 1950. Population 
trends indicate that by 1975 California 
may surpass New York to become the 
most heavily populated State. That 
projects a growth in each decade of 
33 per cent, compared with a 45 per 
cent growth in each 10-year period 
since 1860. 

For the West Coast as a whole, a sim- 
ilar population growth is indicated. Pop- 
ulation increase in the three States—Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, Washington—amounted 
to 4.75 million from 1940 to 1950, a 
gain of 49.5 per cent. In the decade 
ahead, an additional 4.5 to 5 million 
people are expected, for a gain of 30 to 
35 per cent. The rate of increase will be 
slower, but growth will not stop. 





Industrial development is expected 
to tie in closely with population growth, 
The West Coast’s major attraction to ip. 
dustry is expected to be found in ap 
expanding consumer market instead of jn 
demands for defense production. This 
expansion is now going on. New plants, 
built or planned, are designed to many. 
facture hardware and _ tools, clothing 
paint, chemicals, containers, soap, gaso- 
line and oil, steel products, and building 
materials. 

Rising freight rates offer another in. 
ducement to locate plants on the Pacific 
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STEEL IN THE WEST 
Stronger rivalry from the East? 


Coast. It is less costly to tap the consumer 
market there with locally produced goods. 
For example, it costs $60 a ton to ship 
refrigerators from Chicago to Los At 
geles. A Los Angeles manufacturer cat 
ship refrigerators to San Francisco for 
$48.82 a ton less than a Chicago competi 
tor and to Seattle for $18.95 a ton less. 
Freight rates from Cleveland to Wes 
Coast metropolitan areas rose from 1940 
to 1950 by 35 per cent for forgings, 76 
per cent for builders’ hardware, 71 pert 
cent for farm equipment, and 72 per cent 
for kitchen stoves. 

Postwar expansion in the West con 
sists mainly of additions to existing it 
dustry rather than establishment of new 
industries. One container producer is e 
panding capacity 50 per cent. Another 
plans to open a new plant by midyeat. 
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! \ tire and tube company is increasing 
s acity from 4,500 to 9,000 tires a day. 
* rnanufacturer of steel drums and heat- 
es is spending a million dollars to en- 
luge production in anticipation of war 
—, steel interests are spending 24.5 
million dollars to add to capacity of their 
tat Fontana, Calif., 25 miles east of 





Gain 


2 ean” 


expected Pcles. Another Los Angeles steel 
1 growth, firm plans a 30-million-dollar expansion. 
ry ‘ 0 in. Fabricating factories are expected to 
din an cluster around these enlarged steel mills, 
ead of in ind local groups are organizing about 
on. This 5000 acres for industrial development. 
W plants, : Similar developments are taking place in 
. FF : the San Francisco Bay area, where 104 
clothing fi nillion dollars was spent for expansion 
1, Saso- in 1950. That figure was smaller than the 
building 1947 peak, but more than was spent in 
> 1948 and 1949. 

other in. Besides population growth, the West 
e Pacific 


Coast offers other advantages to industry. 
The climate is moderate in many areas, 
free of both extreme heat and bitter cold. 
Power costs are often lower than else- 
where. Labor supply is ample for in- 
dustrial needs. 

long-term expansion of West 
| [i Coast industry is aimed at solving the 
| power and water problems. 

The Northwest is trying to obtain natu- 
ral gas from Alberta, Canada, and ex- 
pects a favorable decision in September. 
This source of fuel probably can be made 
available more rapidly than additions to 
hydroelectric projects. Privately owned 
electric utilities also are expanding and 
are spending more than 100 million dol- 
lars in plant and equipment. Prospect is 
that these developments, in three or four 
years, will provide the Northwest with 
power capacity for another burst of ex- 
pansion. 

Alaskan development also is expected 
to benefit the Northwest. Plans for a 
32-million-dollar pulp mill at Ketchikan 
are reported to be near approval. This is 





ast? taken as a sign that Alaska’s resources 
will provide raw materials for processing 
ynsumer @ in Pacific Northwest plants. 
J goods. Long-range programs are being made 
to ship § to develop California watersheds through 
os Am § a series of small storage dams, and to 
rer cal @ recover waste water. The Colorado River 
isco for is regarded as the best water resource 
ompett § ‘or Southern California, but a dispute 
on less. with Arizona over water allocation must 
0 West & lesettled. Californians also are interested 
m 1940 § in cloud-seeding and other rain-making 
ngs, 76 & devices that some meteorologists claim 
71 pet @ can increase rainfall by 50 per cent or 


yer cent # more, 
The West Coast, in fact, plans to con- 


st con @ thue to expand at a faster clip than the 
ing im @ tation as a whole. The area’s share of 
of new @ War orders is likely to be smaller than in 
r is ex- @ the last emergency, but steady industrial 
nother @ growth still is expected. 

idyear. 
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PEOPLE: THE INFLUX WILL NO LONGER BE A STAMPEDE 



























California: No. 1 in Population by 1975? 
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PLACES: NEW HOMES AND FACTORIES WILL CONTINUE TO GO UP 
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A ‘NEW PERSONALITY’ FOR TRUMAN 


The President Is Starting Build-Up for 1959 


You‘re getting a look at the 
other Truman now. Campaign is 
on to show him as a calm, confi- 
dent, competent President. 

Snippy letters are being ex- 
plained away. There are kind 
words for labor, for businessmen, 
for the price-harried public. 

It's all part of a program to 
check the drop in Mr. Truman’s 
popularity, to bring his follow- 
ing back to full strength by 1952. 


The big build-up of President Tru- 
man for 1952 now is getting under 
way. All along the line, efforts are 
being made to halt the downswing of 
the President’s popularity and turn the 
line upward. A new Truman is being 
presented to the public. 

A month ago, Mr. Truman was close 
to an all-time low on the popularity 
charts. His temper was edgy. He was in- 
volved in half a dozen disputes with Con- 
gress. He was caustic with newspaper- 
men. Angry presidential letters were leap- 
ing into print; his prestige was slipping. 
Farmers were quitting the Democratic 
Party. Rail workers were striking. Busi- 
nessmen were irked. Consumers were 
angry at rising prices. Signs indicated 
that the President and his party were on 
the downgrade. 

Now, another facet of the Truman per- 
sonality is being shown in magazine and 
newspaper articles. They depict him as a 
human, kindly and earthy character; a 
studious and thoughtful man who reads 
Plutarch in his spare moments; a Presi- 
dent who is trying to speak for the whole 
people and, without thought of defeatism, 
is driving steadily toward a goal of world 
peace. 

Mr. Truman himself seems serene 
again. He is less caustic with newspaper- 
men. A new moderation is reflected in his 
dealings with Congress. He is yielding at 
high-pressure points, changing his RFC 
recommendations, giving more informa- 
tion about North Atlantic Pact plans. 
There is some private talk of a morato- 
rium on politics until emergency prob- 
lems are straightened out. 

The President is refusing to let labor 
leaders run the mobilization program but 
is promising that workingmen will get 
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fair treatment. At the same time, the 
presidential anger is rising against con- 
tractors who have been described to him 
as too greedy in the emergency. 

Prelude to ‘52. All of this is a part 
of the preparation for 1952. It does not 
necessarily signify that Truman will run 
again. But it does mean that the President 
is trying to restore the prestige of himself 
and his party so that, if he retires, he 
can go out with a good record on which 
his party will have a fighting chance to 
keep control of the Government. 
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Whatever his decision may be about 
running again, the President wishes to 
keep his dominance over the party, to 
hold his own reputation high and to put 
the party in position to win. He feels that 
this can be done only if the party man- 
ages to put the nation in a state of pre- 
paredness, if times are kept good for the 
average man, and a large share of his de- 
fense program is gotten through Congress. 

Therefore, Mr. Truman is yielding at 
various spots along the line in his effort 
to win the acquiescence of Congress to 
the rearmament program. He still is 
standing back of his “Fair Deal” pro- 
gram, but recognizes that defense meas- 
ures must have top priority. At the same 
time, while new charges are rising around 
so-called influence peddlers in the Ad- 
ministration, the President remains loyal 
to his friends. 

The presidential decision about 
running again is not due for a full year. 








—Crockett in Washington Evening Star 


But some are arguing that it would be tp 
Mr. Truman’s advantage to announce 
soon that he is not going to run again ip 
1952 and call for a political truce untj 
then. Such suggestions are being ignored 
at the White House. 

Friends of the President say that Mr. 
Truman cannot possibly decide whether 
to run again until the spring or summe 
of 1952. When that time comes, they 
say, he must base his decision upon the 
state of world affairs and upon the ayail- 
ability of a candidate to succeed him, 
If he were to announce his 
decision now, they fear the 
President would not only 
lose control of his party, but 
would throw away his power 
in the world at large as 
spokesman for the United 
States. 

Thus, the President is hold- 
ing his ground, refraining 
from any decision at this 
time, and trying to build up 
his own party. Whatever is 
done to rebuild his personal 
reputation and prestige is cal- 
culated to help his party if he 
decides to step aside. And so 
the new build-up is under 
way. When the time comes, 
he can quit, or run again, as 
the situation then existing 
may dictate. 

The new Truman is pay- 
ing no tribute to labor leaden. 
They have been assured that 
Charles E. Wilson and his coworkers 
at the top of the Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization will give the workingman a fair 
break in the rearmament drive—but no 
more. The President is emphasizing over 
and over that all segments of the popv- 
lation must prepare to make sacrifices for 
the national interest. 

When labor members quit the Wage 
Stabilization Board in protest against the 
mobilization policy that was _ being 
evolved, Mr. Truman assured labor men 
that he was sure their complaints could 
be met in a manner that would be equi- 
table to every group. 

But, in spite of labor’s charges that 
industrialists were fixing the new policies 
all down the line, Mr. Truman took no 
power away from Mr. Wilson. The Presi- 
dent gave the mobilization job to Mr. 
Wilson and has no present intention of 
whittling away the authority given to the 
Mobilization Director. 


—— 
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No such two-headed division of au- 
thority as developed under the William S. 
Knudsen-Sidney Hillman arrangement in 
World War II is to be expected this time. 
It was Mr. Truman who persuaded Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to tear apart the Knudsen- 
Hillman, industry-labor twins and create 
new mobilization machinery. 

At that time, Mr. Truman’s investigat- 
ing committee in the Senate had just fin- 
ished a study of the messy situation that 
had developed under the twin-authority 
arrangement. He went to the White 
House and told President Roosevelt what 
the study showed, but agreed to withhold 
the committee report if the situation was 
remedied. Mr. Roosevelt agreed and the 
report was not made public. 

Thinking back to that incident, Mr. 
Truman has no wish to create an agency 
that might be stalemated by an equal 
division of powers. 

Labor’s political power in the Ad- 
ministration has dwindled to the vanish- 
ing point since the 1950 elections. Only 
in a case in which the President and his 
|) advisers feel sure that labor leaders are 
speaking for the workers is there a dis- 
position to listen to them. Friends of the 
President say that he is trying to move 
straight down the middle and permit no 
single group to throw his legislative pro- 
posals out of balance. 

But, in the criticism that the President 
has made of labor leaders, he has tried to 
make it clear that he was aiming at the 
leadership of the unions rather than at 
the rank and file of workers. When the 
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President said leaders of the railroad 
brotherhoods were acting like a bunch 
of Russians, he did not intend to make 
a blanket charge against the workers. 
There is no disposition at the White 
House to penalize workers, but some 
union officials are finding a less hearty 
welcome there. 

The Ohio election statistics have been 
studied at the White House, and the 
study has convinced Mr. Truman that 
union leaders cannot deliver the labor 
vote. One after another of the voting 
areas that were filled with union men 
tumed against the labor-endorsed Dem- 
ocratic candidate in Ohio and voted for 
Senator Robert A. Taft, who had been 
pictured as the archenemy of the worker. 

Thus, President Truman, like many 
another Democrat, has decided that more 
isneeded to win an election than the 
active support of union leaders. His cold 
shoulder to some of the union leaders al- 
tady has brought blasts against the 
President in some union publications. But 
the President is moving placidly along 
the course he has mapped for himself. 
Personally, the President is spry. His 
bealth is good. He will be 67 in May, but 
tis blood pressure is all right. He has 
‘amina and his spirits are high. 
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TOP GOVERNMENT CONTROLLERS ARE BACKED UP BY MR. TRUMAN 
L. to R., Lucius Clay, William Harrison, Charles Wilson, Sidney Weinberg 


Since the attempt on his life, Mr. Tru- 
man has more difficulty in getting his 
exercise. The open walks that he used to 
take now are banned by the Secret Serv- 
ice. Instead of walking through the city 
streets, the President is driven to a se- 
cluded spot and takes his walk flanked 
by Secret Service men. 

Mr. Truman does not complain too 
much about this. He figures that the lives 
of the Secret Service men are in as much 
danger as is his own. 

In Blair House, the President and Mrs. 
Truman live very quietly. They see a 
few close friends one or two evenings a 
week. Mr. Truman sometimes brings 





work home with him. But he relaxes 
easily. He plays a little poker with 
friends, drinks very sparingly, reads his- 
tory and biography. As often as possible, 
he takes trips on the yacht Williamsburg. 

The latest picture of the President, 
painted by his friends, indicates he is 
bearing up well under the strain of ardu- 
ous times. He is cheerful, thoroughly sold 
on his foreign program and the men who 
are carrying it out, and thinks many weak 
spots in America’s present position are 
caused by the failure of Congress to enact 
his past program. The picture is that of a 
man who might be on the way to an- 
other presidential race in 1952. 


~Harris & Ewing 


TOP LABOR LEADERS AIR THEIR GRIEVANCES TO ESA OFFICIALS 


L. to R., William Green (AFL), George M. Harrison (ESA), Eric Johnston (ESA), Emil 
Rieve (Textile Workers), George Leighty (Railway Workers), A. J. Hayes (Machinists) 
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THE GROWING U.S. AIR FORCE 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THOMAS K. FINLETTER 


Secretary of the Air Force 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Can U.S. be defended against 
air raiders with atomic bombs? Can any country? 

What has the Air Force learned in Korea? Are 
today’s planes and weapons much better than in 
World War II? 

How do the fighting fliers and their leaders look 
at the future? 

For answers to these and related questions the 
editors of U.S. News & World Report invited to 
their conference rooms the Secretary of the Air 
Force, Thomas K. Finletter. 
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THOMAS K. FINLETTER, son and grandson of 
Philadelphia judges, was a New York lawyer be- 
fore he was called to a wartime post as special 
assistant to the Secretary of State on foreign eco- 
nomic affairs. 

In 1947 he headed the President's Air Policy 
Commission, which, after extensive study, wrote 
the 166-page report, “Survival in the Air Age.” 

A year as head of the Marshall Plan in Great 
Britain preceded his appointment last year as 
Secretary of the Air Force. He is 57. 
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Q What kind of job, Mr. Secretary, has the Air 
Force done in Korea? 

A I would much prefer to answer in terms of air 
power, and to talk about what the Navy and the 
Marine air did as well as what the Air Force did. But 
I will answer it strictly on the Air Force, since that’s 
the way the question was put. 

What did we have in the Korean area when the 
North Koreans attacked? We had a lot of planes 
whose purpose was to defend the island of Japan 
against attack, and specifically against airborne at- 
tack. They were therefore interceptor planes, calcu- 
lated for air defense. The same thing, by the way, was 
true of the Army troops. These ground troops were 
troops of occupation—they weren’t intended for a 
campaign in Korea. The airplanes of the Air Force 
were the F-80s, which is an interceptor, and World 
War II F-5ls, which are very good piston-engine 
fighters. The result had to be an improvisation. So 
that’s the first point which was difficult. 

Now the second point was favorable, and that was 
chance—that there wasn’t any effective air enemy op- 
position so we didn’t have to worry too much about 
air superiority—there wasn’t any major problem. The 
severity of the ground attack against us in the early 
days was such that almost the entire Air Force effort 
went into close support of the ground forces. Army 
leaders have had the highest praise for what was done 
in this connection. After a visit to Korea in Septem- 
ber, General Collins [Army Chief of Staff] said: “Like 
the Army, the Air Force had to switch from peace to 
war-time operation overnight. General Walton Walker 
testifies that, but for what the fliers did those first 
few days, we would have lost Korea.” 

Q Was the job of “interdiction” reasonably well 
done? 

A We sent out a commission to Korea under Pres- 





ident Stearns of the University of Denver and asked | 


him to look into the thing, and all I can tell you is 
that the answer that we got back from him seemed to 
indicate that on the whole there was a good job done 
I may tell you that his report said more than that. His 
report said there was an extremely good job done. But 
I would limit myself for the present to the proposition 
that the job was well done. 

The question arises: Why then didn’t the air stop 
the North Koreans completely and the Chinese com- 
pletely? To which the answer is, gentlemen, that prob- 
ably not even a 100 per cent perfect job of interdiction 
can do that, immediately—the effects are cumulative 
You can’t expect the air to prevent absolutely every: 
thing from getting to the front lines. 

Q But an awful lot did get through? 


A Comparatively little. When you stop to think of 7 


it, if you meet someone who claims that the ait 
can prohibit everything from getting through, then 
you’re talking to the uninformed, because it is just 


about impossible. How can you possibly expect tof} 


stop people infiltrating at night down through rice- 
paddy country? 

Q You might stop their railroads— 

A Well, we did knock the dickens out of the rail- 
roads—but, even with that, you can’t stop every single 
piece of line. They would run the track up to a certain 
point, we’d knock out the bridge and then they would 
carry the things on coolies across the place—you can't 
knock all that out. All I can tell you is that anybody 
who expects the air—and I’m going now to shift from 
the Air Force to air power—anybody who expects aif 
power—and this includes the carrier air and the 
Marine air as well as the Air Force—to be able to 
stop everything from getting to the front line is simply 
posing an impossible problem. Nobody ever suppose¢ 
any such thing could be done, and the question is un- 
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Nothing Can Stop Some Bombs .. . Strategic Air 
a 
Best War Deterrent ... Bigger, Faster Planes Ahead 
re answerable because it isn’t within the framework of A Yes. 
common sense. a Q They are two different services and yet they are 
of | Now as far as the close-support job goes, it’s a integrated in that field? 
fo 9 highly technical question. I can tell you that a good A Well, they are certainly doing their best to work 
cial job was done on close support under the circum- together. ; . 
veal’ stances, and with the number of planes available. Q And is there no feeling between the services that 
Q But isn’t it said that the Army and Air Force would keep them from working together? 
fog. ot haven't been working together? iat A No, on the contrary—I really think it’s just the 
rote A I don’t agree with that at all. Perhaps, initially. opposite. I can only report on what I’ve seen. 
9 y there was something to be asked. After all, how could ? ’ : 
reat | you expect the Army and Air Force, trained for de- Emphasis on Tactical Air 
as | fensive work against invasion of Japan, to have Q Could you tell us how the tactical air would 
wa trained together for a job that they never were expect- work as it’s being revised? 
ed to do? Today, however, support of ground forces A Well, the Tactical Air Command is one of three 
-....'| by the Air Force has been—in General Vandenberg’s Air Force commands out in front. 
[Air Force Chief of Staff] words—“magnificent.” Q On the ground, how would it tend to improve the 
4 Q But weren’t the Marines pretty well trained? efficiency? 
d asked i A Well, of course the Marines were trained because A Well, it would—you,mean how would it operate 
I yoni they were trained for that kind of job. in the training? . 
emed to Q Why couldn’t the Army have been trained? Q How would it change the present system by 
" es A Because this was a force which was out there for setting up a separate command—what would the 
hat. His ’ primarily a different purpose. practical results be? 
ane. But | Q But isn’t it being assumed that they should have A Oh, the only effect is to place more emphasis on 
a been out practicing—that they shouldn’t have been tactical air by making it a major command, which we 
 idle— did last December. 
<a A General MacArthur had them there as occupa- Q Operations in the field are not affected, then? 
= tional troops and they were performing occupational A Not in the slightest. 
. — duties. However, there was some joint training. Q Would it be a good idea to put Marine tactical 
rdicticn Q It sounds like the “official” answer, doesn’t it? air force under this command—just have one Tactical 
eae ' A Fm not giving the official answer—I’m just talk- Air Force? 
a | ing about this thing sensibly. I am perfectly willing A I don’t think so. It seems to me that the Marines 
' toexamine any possible complaint. And maybe these are a separate unit with a separate function, which is 
wea | troops and air which were intended to be interceptors a rather specialized one, and the thing has worked ex- 
a ' should have been trained more as _ close-support tremely well when you look at the history and record 
hep 3 fighters—I don’t know. of the Marines. I don’t see why, when something has 
A, then worked as well as that, that you don’t leave it alone. 
sae Chinese as Better Targets Now the Marine operation is one which is to a large 
gi ia | Q But doesn’t it look now as if they are working extent amphibious in its nature, and it’s a unitary op- 
gh rice. out well? In the last few weeks haven't they been eration. It assumes that the air superiority is there, 
devastating the enemy, apparently— presumably from the carriers. And the Marines are a 
A I think that’s for another reason. I think what’s specialized operation which has demonstrated its suc- 
he be happened is that the Chinese lines of communication cess with a magnificent record. 
y sins # have gotten extended—interdiction is really showing Q Why wouldn't it be a good idea for the Army to 
oo its effect—and they weren’t as adept—the Chinese have its tactical air right along with ground troops in 
weren’t—at fighting in the hills as the North Koreans the Army rather than the Air Force? 
u can" were, and they’ve been better targets. A That is the situation which existed up to the time 
ny body Q But there has been improvement? of the Kasserine Pass, if you will remember. And it’s 
ft from A Yes, they have improved, but—of course they’ve a conceivable way of operating, but it has this one 
ects 2! improved in the course of battle. But I don’t want to difficulty, and that is that it doesn’t provide for a uni- 
nd the give the impression that this problem is anywhere fied control over the fighter planes available so that 
able ‘OR near solved as a general matter—it isn’t. they can get the command of the air. 
simply Q The Air Force and the Army are working closely Because if you, say, have allocated one group for a 
nem together? (Continued on page 26) 
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division, and you have, let’s say, 10 divisions at any 
one point—that would be very good for the close-sup- 
port function. But it wouldn’t work for the interdic- 
tion function, because the interdiction targets might 
not be right in front and nicely distributed along the 
line. And it would be extremely bad for the air-supe- 
riority function, because all the'enemy would have to 
do would be to come in and knock one of our groups 
off at one end and then switch all its power over and 
knock one off on the other end. 

And that is a theory which I don’t think anybody 
seriously advocates any more, because that would al- 
most insure air superiority to the enemy, and of 
course, as you know, that is the situation which was 
such a failure at the Kasserine Pass and was changed 
by General Eisenhower thereafter. I have never heard 
anybody suggest it since. 


Jet Fighter-Bomber in Korea 

Q Does the Air Force now have fighter-bombers or 
other tactical units in Korea? 

A Yes, we have the F-84, which is a fighter-bomber, 
and it’s got good range andsgood attacking power and 
it has been doing quite well out there. 

Q And that is a jet? 

A That’s a jet: 

Q The British keep insisting that our jets aren’t as 
good as the Russians’. Is there any basis for that? 
A Do the British say that? r 

Q Didn't some British magazine say that? 

A The facts are, I think, that you are speaking of 
the MIG-15, which is the only Red jet plane which 
has been used in Korea, and it is superior in speed to 
our F-80, our oldest operational jet. But it is not su- 
perior to our F-86, and of course it’s a different kind 
of plane from our F-84. The MIG-15 is an interceptor 
and our F-84 is a fighter-bomber, and they are differ- 
ent kinds of planes. I am not too worried about ru- 
mors that their jets are superior. I do think, however, 
it is worth while pointing out that the MIG-15 is an 
extremely good plane, and I think it ought to be a 
lesson to us to stop this theory that nobody else can 
do these things except us. 

Q Is that Red jet a model of a British plane? 

A Oh, no. 

Q Do the MIG-15s all have Chinese pilots? 

A That we don’t know. 

Q How good are the MIG pilots, would you say? 

A From the people I’ve asked, the general answer is 
that they are extremely good fliers, and the news 
we’ve had from Korea, in general, has been that they 
were excellent fliers—fly well in formation, get off 
the ground well, scramble well and in general there is 
a respect on the part of our people for their perform- 
ance. 

Q Do you foresee a time when we will need two sets 
of fighters, one for interception and one for ground 
support? 


« « « “Got to have the carrier air in the Navy’ 


A That might very well be if resources were yp. 
limited. That’s what you do have, in a sense, in one 
part of our air power. The Navy’s carrier air is the air 
which does get control of the air, presumably, and the 
close-support, Marine air is the one which does the 
close support. To a certain extent there you do have 
that specialization of function. And a very good thing 
it is for that operation. 

Q Does the Air Force now accept the need for car. 
riers? 

A They have never contested it. 

Q Wasn't there some argument about it? 

A No. 

Q The Air Force never did raise that? 

A No, not that I know of. I think what you are re. 
ferring to is the question as to who should carry on 
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the strategic air—the B-36 investigation some time 
ago. But our position on that is quite simple—and | 
that is that matters of interservice rivalry (which, 
incidentally, is a very good thing—it keeps everybody 
on their toes) must not be allowed to interfere with | 
what is the best for the over-all effort. And our atti- | 
tude is that in the strategic air we have the main re. | 
sponsibility pinned on us, but, to the extent that the 
carrier air can participate in that, obviously, we are all 
for it, because we want the maximum effort—quick 
and effective. 

Q So if carriers could carry planes that would de- 
liver the atom bomb, there would be a place for them? 

A That’s right. 

Q Should it be under the over-all direction of some 
higher command? 


A I hadn’t thought about thé command question, : 





but I don’t see any reason why the two services can't 
operate side by side. 


Need for Carriers 
Q Should carrier air remain under the Navy or is 
there any feeling that it should be—that all of our ait 
should be—under one command? 


A I don’t think so. It would seem to me that you've Fi 
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got to have the carrier air in the Navy. i 


I think that what you are intimating is a one-sefv- | 
ice, one-uniform setup, and I should personally re- | 
gret that, because I think the specialization function 
and the morale factor and all that is absolutely essen- 
tial, to say nothing of the effectiveness of effort. It 
looks awfully nice on paper, one service, but I’m not 
for it. 

Q There is no question that the Navy can carry the 
atom bomb? 

A I’m sure they can. 

Q You told us, Mr. Secretary, about the planes for 
interception. Can you tell us what the principal 
fighter types will be this time for escort of the 
bombers? 

A Well, for any escort operation we would obvious- 
ly want a long-range, fast plane. And the F-8¢4 is that. 


—— 
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Q And can you tell us anything about the range of 
the F-84? In other words, what kind of escort opera- 
tions can we provide? This was one of the great prob- 
lems in the second World War. Have we gotten longer 
legs for our fighter planes since the war? 

: A Yes, the fighters are getting longer-legged all the 
time, and also there are refueling techniques which 
will add to their range, and other methods are being 
studied which will increase the range of the escorts. 

Q Maybe the techniques won't be the same in an- 
other war? 

A That’s right. 
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Jets’ Range Extended 

Q Can we escort our bombers to Russia from the 
bases that we have? 

A All I can say on that is that the escort prob- 
lem is one that is being studied, and that the ranges 
involved now create difficulties which were not ex- 
istent in World War II, and that requires new tech- 
niques, and we are working on those new techniques. 
and the only thing I can say so far about them is 
that the range of the modern jet fighter has already 
beh extended by fuel-conservation techniques and 
other improvements. 

In this connection, I want to repeat the obvious fact 
that the jet engine is in a sharp evolution, unlike the 
airplane, which is a slow development. The curve of 
improvement in jet engines is drastic—where we were 
talking in terms of 2,000 pounds we are now talking 
in terms of several times that. 

Q Can the F-84 be used as escort for, say, B-36s, 
which must be considerably slower? 

A Oh, the speed factor can be taken care of. All 
these jets can slow up. 

Q Who is going to make the jet engine? Is there a 
tendency to concentrate in the air industry itself, or 
are you attempting to go out and create new sources? 

A As you know, the major piston manufacturers 
were so busy in World War II that as the jet was 
being developed they couldn’t get in on the business, 
so it went to Westinghouse and General Electric and 
General Motors. Now, however, the jet engine is made 
generally in the engine industry. 

Q Are you going to depend upon the established 
producers? 

A In part, yes. In general, both for engines and for 
airplanes, we want to spread the mobilization base. 

The theory we are following is to broaden the base 
of production to: 

First, have an aircraft-production capability for 
doubling production should full mobilization come. 

Second, get multiple sources of supply geographi- 
cally separated and, 

Third, to take up civilian slack to reduce unemploy- 
ment and labor dislocation. 

Q Are you bringing new producers into the engine 
field? 






_.. ‘Aircraft industry won’t be concentrated’ 





A Yes. Packard, Studebaker, Buick, 
Ford and others. 

Q Isn't the aircraft industry itself somewhat con- 
cerned? Don't they feel that outsiders are getting into 
a business that is their business? 

A I would like to make one point about that, as a 
matter of policy, and that is this: If we do, for exam- 
ple, take some item made by Company A, and we ask 
them to license Company B to make the item, we in- 
tend to see to it that the product remains an ‘“‘A”’ prod- 
uct—in other words, that the original developer of the 
airplane gets the full credit for it, that it remains his 
machine and that everything is done to preserve his 
prestige in having created this accepted article. 

Of course, an argument is made against that some- ° 
times on the theory that the American taxpayer pays 
for the development of this by A and therefore A 
has no proprietary right in it, and therefore that there 
is no reason why the Government shouldn’t pass that 
right out to B and C. The Air Force doesn’t agree with 
that. The Air Force thinks that although it is true that 
the cost of development has been borne by the Gov- 
ernment, we want to see to it that the fellow that real- 
ly develops the machine gets the credit. 

Q Wouldn't he rather expand and fill the whole or- 
der than see someone else licensed? 

A That’s right. And that’s where we run counter to 
him because his interests run counter to ours. We 
don’t want to create a condition where we can’t ex- 
pand rapidly, and we, therefore, want, as I said before, 
to have a base which is not jammed up with three 
shifts a day and hasn’t absorbed all of its machine 
tools. 

Q Will it be decentralized pretty much—it won't 
be concentrated? 

A No. It will not be concentrated in any one place. 

Q Are you planning to remove any plants from 
what might become a dangerous area? 

A We have no plans on that, no. 


Chevrolet, 


No Labor-Material Delay 

Q Mr. Secretary, are any of your projects held up 
now for lack of labor and materials? 

A I know of none. 

Q Are you expanding your production quite rap- 
idly? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Will the 50,000-plane goal be reached? 

A That figure was not a figure of production, it was 
a figure of capacity. And in general the capacity to 
produce at that rate in all of the services is a feasibil- 
ity, but only if we do what I am saying now. There is 
no present plan to produce 50,000 planes. 

Q Are you planning on any new factories? 

A Under present plans, there will be no new facto- 
ries built by the Air Force because we have two 
sources which we can tap. The first is the existing fac- 
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tories doing other kinds of business which are not 
fully occupied, and, secondly, other factories on which 
we have a recapture clause or which are owned by us 
and are not being used. 

Q Is your program going to force the automobile 
industry to make fewer cars in order to go into the 
airplane business? 

A No, our business won’t do that—tHe natural 
course of events may, or other economic factors. And 
if they do, we will take advantage of that unused 
capacity in all probability. 

Q Do you expect any difficulty in manning a 95- 
wing Air Force? 

A No. We do not. We expect an organic difficulty 
by reason of the very rapid growth of the force. The 
force is now being built up to 971,000, and the target 
date is the middle of this calendar year, which is, 
roughly speaking, one year ahead of the attainment of 
the matériel aspects of the 95-wing program. And 
that’s a tremendously rapid build-up, and therefore 
produces difficulties, hardships and so on. 

Q Do you think that is going to be a permanent 
strain? 

A The only thing I am sure of is that international 
conditions are not going to remain static. I think that 
they are going to get worse or get better. Of course if 
they get worse that figure is going to increase substan- 
tially if we have to go substantially above that. But I 
think that even if conditions get better, it is not, I 
regret to say, to be anticipated that they will get so 
much better that we can afford to diminish the air 
power and the military power which we now have. I 
am inclined to think that that figure will be com- 
pressed a little by efficiencies, but I think that the 
demands will probably make it increase. 

Q Is there a pilot shortage? 

A No, not at the moment. In general we are able to 
keep our personnel situation up with our matériel sit- 
uation. There is no problem of getting airplanes that 
can’t be flown or can’t be maintained. And what we 
are doing is: We are aiming our personnel build-up 
toward mid-1951, and our matériel build-up toward 
mid-1952. 


Rapid Growth Ahead 

Q Is the Air Force on the verge of a rapid growth? 
Are we really set to go? 

A Yes, we are on the verge of a rapid growth. We 
started out the fiscal year with about 48 “wings” 
[groups] with a budget of around 4 billion dollars. 
Now we’ve got a budget of around 14 billion. That 
doesn’t mean to say we’re going to have 3! times as 
many “wings” within a year. And the reason is that it 
takes time to build planes and to form “wings.” 

Q What is our goal? 

A As soon as possible—which will run well into the 
latter part of 1952, and that’s optimistic—we are aim- 
ing to have 95 “wings.” 


. .. Increase in fire power ‘is just terrific’ 


Q How many “wings” did we have in World War I]? 

A It was slightly more than 240. 

Q Were they comparable in size? 

A Yes, they are comparable in size, but as far as 
the fire power goes there is all the difference in the 
world. You take the striking power of a group of 
B-36s or B-47s as compared with B-17s, which was 
the biggest plane we used in bombardment in Europe, 
and the increase is just terrific. And the present-day 
horsepower is up, too. For example, you take a B-47 
with six jet engines—you’ve got a real increase, At 
high speeds, the added power is something unbeliey- 
able—to say nothing of the weapons they carry, 

Q The weapons are bigger? 

A The weapons are geometrically more powerful, 

Q What was the horsepower in the last war? 

A The horsepower of a B-17 in World War II was 
4,800. 


Comparison With World War Il 

Q With those 95 “wings” we now plan, would we be 
anywhere near World War II, so far as striking power 
is concerned? 

A You can’t make a comparison because the ele- 
ment of atomic power is present. Let’s put it this way: 
You’ve got three main fighting commands in the Air 
Force—you’ve got air defense, you’ve got tactical air 
and you’ve got strategic air. Now everything feeds up 
to them. That’s your end product, as it were. The pro- 
duction back of that and, of course, the transport, the 
training, proving grounds, research—everything else 
feeds up to those three things out in front. Now there- 
fore, if you want to figure out how you stand in terms 
of power on those, you’ve got to look at how each of 
those is going to be developed. ~ 

You take air defense, for example. It’s entirely new, 
not comparable to what it was before, because it is air 
defense of this country against possible atomic attack. 

Q How good is our air defense? 

A Well, it’s fairly good. We are aiming to create the 
best conventional air-defense system we can—that’s 
our present objective—and to then go on and see how 
we can improve on it in unconventional terms. 

Now by “conventional” I mean that air defense is 
simply the old job of radar, interceptor planes and 
antiaircraft guns—the same kind of thing that you had 
in World War II. It’s nothing new—but there is con- 
siderable improvement in the radar, and in the anti- 
aircraft and, of course, in the interceptors, but it’s 
still the same old thing, and the same rules apply to it, 
and you’re going to knock down only part of the 
enemy bombers. 

And the difference in the rules of the game now is 
that this time they may be bombers carrying atomic 
bombs. In World War II if you could knock down 5 
per cent of an attacking force you could put the 
enemy’s air out of business pretty quickly. They 
couldn’t take it. For example, in the Battle of Britain 
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the rate was 8 per cent, and that was something that 
the Luftwaffe couldn’t take and they lost the Battle of 
Britain on 8 per cent. But how good is 8 per cent 
when 92 per cent of atomic bombs come through? Ob- 
viously that’s a very bad situation, and, good as the 
conventional air-defense system is going to be, it’s 
never going to be enough to protect the United States 
against atomic attack. 

Q What do you mean by “unconventional’’? 

A What I mean by that is that science may develop 
new types of ways of knocking down enemy bombers. 
The obvious one is the guided missile. And, as you 
know, some people place great reliance on the guided 
missile, and we do know that we are going to have 
ground-to-air guided missiles at some time which will 
be capable of vastly increasing the power of defense. 

But I think that those who rely on the increase of 
defensive power are leaving out of consideration one 
general fact, and that is that the offensive power of 
the guided missile will grow with its defensive capa- 
bilities, and the problems of this are, in the main, two 
—first of all, the question of power, and secondly the 
question of guidance, for when you get the guidance 
and power to make a good defensive missile, you get 
the guidance and power to increase the power of the 
offensive missile. 

Q Mr. Secretary, can you say anything about the 
production effort on guided missiles? Is there any- 
thing to indicate the scale of that effort? 

A I think in general you can say that that is a rap- 
idly developing field which has not yet gotten very 
seriously into the production aspects and will not get 
there for a short period. 

Q Do you think the guided missile will take the 
place of the piloted plane very soon? 

A Not very soon, no. And I would think that even 
though one may assume that some day it will, I think 
') you’re going to pass through a long preparatory peri- 
od where both exist and both have a function. 
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New Types of Plane 

Q Is the Air Force concentrating on one type of 
plane, or is it broadening its field? 

A For air defense we have the F-80, F-94, and the 
F-86 as interceptors. The F-89 is also a newcomer in 
this field. The F-80, as you know, is the interceptor 
plane which was used in Korea. It gets up in the air 
fast, is maneuverable, but has short range. That’s 
what an interceptor is. The F-80 has been in Korea 
and that’s the oldest jet plane that we have, and it is 
getting older. 

Now the F-86, which we sent out there, is the newest 
of our interceptors, but present operational models 
are day interceptors. That is to say, it is not all filled 
up with radar to enable it to operate at night, and it’s 
a one-seater plane. 

We have a so-called “all-weather” interceptor 
which is called the F-94 which is in use, and that is 
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full of radar, has great climbing capability, can func- 
tion at night. Our objective is to get the whole inter- 
ceptor fleet all-weather, and none of the planes limited 
to operate only by daytime. 

Parenthetically, we’re doing the same thing with 
radar in this air defense—we’re getting modern radar 
in just as fast as we can and we’re expanding the radar 
coverage. 

Q Is radar effective in any event? 

A Radar is simply a method of trying to see things 
—our present radar is a direct line of sight and can’t 
curve around the earth or go through it, so therefore 
it’s governed by the curvature of the earth. Roughly 
speaking, 125 to 150 miles is about all you can see, and 
you can figure what that is with the speed of modern 
planes. For example, if a plane is going only 375 miles 
an hour—that’s only 20 minutes. 


The Radar Screen 

Q About a month ago there was some discussion of 
this so-called radar screen—that a lot of civilians 
would be brought in as spotters, and that sort of thing. 
Will there be less emphasis now on that? 

A No, there is going to be more emphasis. Up to the 
fiscal-1950 budget we didn’t have enough money to 
build a system of radar which covered the entire area 
of the United States from the West Coast to the East 
Coast. While we have got that money, we are building 
that whole set of radar, which for convenience you 
may call a “screen.” We also have made arrangements 
for the development of radar in Alaska and elsewhere, 
for the obvious reason that we want to know and be 
able to track these planes as they come in. 

There are two jobs that radar does. One is that it 
acts just to locate incoming planes and shows where 
they are, and the second job is what is known as GCI 
—ground-control intercept—which guides our own in- 
terceptor up, and shows him where the enemy plane is. 
There is increased concentration now on radar. 

Q Did you say everything is covered, or everything 
will be covered? 

A Will be fairly well covered when it is complete, 
and construction will be reasonably complete within 
the continental U.S. sometime this year. 

Q What would be the chance, roughly, of spotting 
an enemy plane after the screen is built? Would you 
be quite sure of spotting it, or fairly sure? 

A You would be fairly sure of spotting it. But the 
answer of whether you would spot it in time is another 
question. Of course, this is a game of the offensive 
versus the defensive, and this is a defensive job, and 
the other side, of course, is planning methods of mix- 
ing up our radar and putting it out of commission not 
only by physical attack but by various electronic 
measures. And in that battle I should say that we are 
reasonably sure of seeing enemy planes coming over. 

Your questions reveal to me that you are placing a 
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degree of reliance on the radar and the antiaircraft 
and the interceptors which I think is unjustified. I 
think you expect that defense system to be able really 
to stop everything. 

Q That’s what the American people believe, isn’t it? 

A The point that I want to make entirely clear is 
they can’t do it. If you asked me what percentage of 
enemy bombers are going to be knocked down I would 
have to say it depends on the warning, not from the 
radar but from the other circumstances. If, for ex- 
ample, the political situation were such that we knew 
an enemy was about to attack and everybody was out 
there sitting on pins and needles with their eyes glued 
to the scope and all that sort of thing, that’s one state 
of affairs, and the other state of affairs is where an 
attack would creep in unexpectedly, and that makes 
an awful lot of difference. 

But even if you take the first condition—a condition 
of complete alertness, with everybody waiting, you 
cannot completely stop an enemy bomber attack—a 
certain percentage is going to get through and that 
certain percentage could be very large. 


Warning Plus Spot Defense 

Q Is our system of defense a fence around the 
country, or a group of islands around the cities? 

A Both—what you call the “fence,” which is for 
the purpose of getting warning at the earliest avail- 
able moment that enemy planes attack us, and also 
a series of spot defenses as strategic points. 

Q They’re more likely to come from the north 
across the Atlantic? 

A They wouldn’t come across the Atlantic. 

Q Will the Alaskan radar be completed this year? 

A No, it will not. The Alaskan will follow along 
next year. 

Q You mentioned, Mr. Secretary, the “unconven- 
tional” methods of air defense, and guided missiles as 
one item—can you say anything about other possibili- 
ties? 

A This condition of affairs that I’ve just described, 
about the lack of ability of the conventional air-de- 
fense systems to stop something, obviously makes your 
mind jump to another conclusion, which is: Well, 
we’ve got to do something really drastic here. And all 
I can tell you is that that is very firmly in our minds 
and we are trying to do something about it. 

Q If we can’t stop an enemy attack, by the same 
token they couldn’t stop one of ours, could they? 

A That’s right. 

Q Are we better able to attack them than they are 
to attack us? 

A Yes. Remember, I said there were three things— 
air defense, strategic air and tactical air. Now we 
move into the realm of strategic air. And I would like 
to get off a couple of basic facts about this strategic 
air, before we get down into technical details. 

Air defense is indispensable—we’ve got to do the 
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best we can. But I don’t think the amount of losses 
that we could cause is going to stop anybody from 
starting a war. Now when we get to tactical air, you’l] 
see that that is part of the ground job and that isn’t 
a complete deterrent because usually the aggressor 
figures he can lick the other fellow on the ground. 

But this strategic air really could be a very serious 
defense for us, because strategic air is, of course, the 
air that takes the atom bomb and strikes at the 
enemy’s heart, and the violence and destructiveness of 
that thing are really catastrophic. 

After all, look at what happened at Hiroshima ang 
Nagasaki and think that that was two bombs. And 
think what can be done with a greater number, a very 
much greater number of these weapons, and you have 
something which really raises the question as to 
whether any civilization can take it and survive. And 
our potential enemies know that. And obviously they 
are going to, I think, think several times before they 
move against that sort of thing. 

So that, politically, strategic air is the thing which 
has the real possibility in my opinion of making an 
enemy think before he hits us, and thereby of giving 
us a breathing spell by which we may be able to work 
out some way of not destroying ourselves in a third 
World War. That’s the political side of the thing, and 
I want to emphasize that very strongly. 

It’s a peculiar business, gentlemen, to be spending 
your time working with such a horribly destructive 
operation, and I can’t tell you how destructive it can 
be, both ways. But the only thing that makes it bear- 
able is the fact that it may be the one thing which will 


take this terribly serious international situation that | 


we have, and provide the stimulus which may make 
men really get together and use their brains and not 
destroy each other. And that is the cardinal political 
point, in my opinion. 


B-36 ‘Can Get Through’ 

Q If we do have to attack in self-defense, can the 
B-36 get through? 

A Yes, I think it can. 

Now, to get to the technique of the strategic air, we 
have two types of planes in the main—the intercon- 
tinental bomber, the B-36, and the medium bombers, 
which are now the B-29 and the B-50. The B-50 as 
you know is the development of the B-29. We are try- 
ing to improve our medium-bomber fleet, because all 
three of those planes I’ve just mentioned have piston 
engines and, therefore, are relatively slow, in modern 
terms. We want to speed them up. And the B-36s have 
already had four jets added to them in the new 
models. 

Q They are for a certain short range, aren't they? 

A No, it’s not one of these jet assists—this is a real 
jet engine which can be used for extra speed or power 
whenever needed. And then we’re doing the same 
thing with a medium bomber. We’re concentrating on 
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Of ‘losses ne B-47, which is a swept-back-wing plane. The pres- 
ty from pi ssadel has six jets in it and is very much faster 
- 4 wea se any other bomber. 
at mat Q Does it have range? 
~ASTessor A Yes. 
ie |) Q Js it faster than anything else we have, or faster 
Y serious J than anything else anybody else has? 
urse, the 4 A It’s the fastest bomber we know of in the world. 
S at the | Q Does it compare with the B-50?. 
aed @ A It’sa medium bomber like the B-50. 
P Q Itcan carry the atom bomb? 
ry pr A Yes. The strategic air fleet must be able to. 
r, @ very Bases Abroad Needed 
rou have Q You would need bases in other places besides 
ty. the United States? 
sly _ A Yes, we would, because the medium bombers are 
son they not intercontinental, on the same terms as the B-36. 
y And we are also working, but at a much earlier stage 
g which © of development, on the B-52, which is a much bigger 
king an ' B47 and would be intercontinental, and we’re buying 
f giving two prototypes of that. It’s a superb new plane. I 
tome scrambled around one the othér day at the factory. 
a third Q Can you tell us how soon we could deliver bombs 
ing, and after we were attacked? 
‘ A You want to know the amount of time it would 
take to mount the offensive? 
pending Q Yes. 
a A I assure you nothing is receiving more careful at- 
it ea tention than the readiness of the strategic air offensive 
ich will | and of our defense. 
Q So we haven’t wasted our money and time on the 
on that | 8-36? 
drs A We certainly have not. But, on the other hand, 
litical don’t think the B-36 is the strategic bomber to end all 
strategic bombers. It isn’t. Already we’ve got the B-29 
and the B-50 working with it, and already we’re try- 
ing to make all of those planes just as fast as we 
an the | possibly can. 
; * Q But at this time has the B-36 turned out a wise 
investment? 
alti Absolutely. I think that to have relied exclusive- 
ail ly on the medium bombers both as a deterrent and a 
obi force for victory would have been a most improvi- 
50 as dent thing. 
re try- * With respect to Korea there has been a feeling in 
ia } various quarters that the Air Force has fallen down 
cides somewhat—is that justified? é 
olin Py Now we’re moving into the third phase—tactical 
ir. 
— Q But that isn’t quite tactical—wasn’t there a 
strategic problem there? 
they? A No, there wasn’t any real strategic problem in its 
til true sense in Korea. We were bound by two ground 
vower tules there; one is—oh, by all sorts of ground rules— 
psi one was that you couldn’t go beyond a certain terri- 
ng on tory, the Yalu River; secondly, that you couldn’t use 





= your heavy weapons; and, third, that you weren’t 





_,. B-47 the fastest bomber we know of’ 


really in all-out war. The strategic air force is such a 
serious business that you don’t bring it into play un- 
less you are in all-out war. And this thing in Korea is 
not all-out war. 

Q So you really didn’t bring strategic air into it? 

A Not in the way we would in all-out war. Our pol- 
icy has been to keep the bulk of strategic air here. But 
we did have some medium bombers out there which 
did some strategic bombing and assisted in a job that 
tactical airplanes could have done. Korea was essen- 
tially a tactical job. 

Tactical air is, of course, the job that you do with 
the Army. And it has three main purposes: 

First of all, it is necessary to get air superiority. It 
must achieve the condition that we had on D-day and 
afterwards in Normandy, where our planes were the 
planes that dominated the air, and which was just the 
reverse of the situation in 1940, say, when the German 
Stukas Were climbing down everybody’s neck. That’s 
the first thing, to get air superiority. 

The second thing is the job of interdiction, which 
is to try to knock out the stuff coming up along the 
roads—knock out the locomotives, the bridges, and all 
that sort of thing and try to interfere with the sup- 
plies that are coming from the main concentration 
point. Back of that, the strategic air is trying to knock 
out the sources of all of these things. But the tactical 
air is trying to interdict their coming up to the battle- 
front—to isolate the battlefields. 

And then the third function of tactical air is close 
support of the ground forces—right in front of them— 
knock out pillboxes, knock out artillery and all that 
sort of thing, knock out anything that is shooting at 
the ground forces. 


Helping the Artillery 

Q It’s doing an artillery job, really? 

A Well, doing a superartillery job; if you will. I 
don’t think it is fair to say that the artillery alone 
should do that, because the air ought to be able to 
help the artillery. 

Let me repeat—there are three things: Get air supe- 
riority, one; do the interdiction or isolation job, two; 
and the close support, three. 

There has been a lot of talk about this tactical-air 
thing since Korea, that either the thing has been done 
terribly badly, or terribly well, and so forth. And 
sometimes the vc... "ge was that the Air Force has neg- 
lected it in favor of strategic air. I think I have said 
what I think of the cardinal importance of strategic 
air. And this is not to say that we don’t need tactical 
air, too. But it must grow apace with the Army and it 
must grow in partnership with the Army. And we are 
working in partnership with the Army. Secretary 
Pace [of the Army] and myself, General Collins and 
General Vandenberg are working jointly and co-oper- 
atively on this question of tactical air, and we are 
working out our plans for the future. 
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FANCY FROSTING 


5 Better! 


Allis-Chalmers Machines and Equipment Aid All Building Industries... 


Rock and Cement processing 
equipment by Allis-Chalmers in- 
cludes crushers, screens, washers, 
grinding mills, pyro-processing equip- 
ment, solids handling pumps, motors 
and Texrope V-belt drives. 


Interplane Grinder shreds wood in- 
to fibres for making building board, 
insulation, hard board and many 
other valuable building materials. 
New plant in the Northwest is in- 
stalling five of these units. 


Texrope and Interplane are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


Unit Substations bring high volt- 
ages to the load center, eliminate 
long, expensive, inefficient secondary 
runs. Movable outdoor units serve 
shifting loads in mines, quarries. In- 
door units serve in every industry. 


paospeRm POWER! 


America’s strength, 
prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
by rapidly expanding 
generation and utilization 
of electric power. 
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ooxs like the house that Jack Frost built—but inside 
[you'd think it was the good old Summertime. 


tmerica’s building industries know how to keep you 
varml . + 
with sealed-air insulating windows—aluminum foil, 


‘ wool, fibre glass and wallboard insulation—radiators, 
roe > 

air ducts, ‘ 
automatic coal, gas and oil furnaces. 


radiant, baseboard and electric panel heating— 


with concrete blocks, metal, wood, brick and stone. 


Last year alone, these industries gave you a record 144 


million new homes—relied on machines and equipment by 
Allis-Chalmers to help boost materials production. 

You'll find Allis-Chalmers turbines, generators, switch- 
gear, pumps, motors—cement making machinery and 
mineral and wood processing equipment—giving stand- 
out service in this and other industries. 

In fact, virtually everything in your home today was 
touched at some point by the hand of Allis-Chalmers. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Milwaulee 1, Wisconsin 


LLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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In Kimberly-Clark paper-making — 


79 Quality Checks Mean 
iner Printing for You! 





3 TONS OF TRUFECT READY FOR SUPERCALENDERING — AND FURTHER QUALITY CONTROL CHECKS. 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For at 
Kimberly-Clark, the industry’s most 
extensive quality control system as- 
sures premium quality press per- 
formance and reproduction — at the 
cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and bright- 
ness, feel new smoothness, in all four 
Kimberly-Clark papers. In make- 
ready, on large or small presses, 


you'll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste. 

So, regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, advertising pieces, magazines 
or house organs —look to Kimberly- 
Clark for printability at its best. 
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Quick death for bark! In huge rotating steel 
drums, logs are stripped of bark as they pound 
and rub together. Removal of all such undesir- 
able elements helps make Kimberly-Clark papers 
whiter, cleaner, smoother. And for greater 
strength, exclusive new LongLac fibers are now 
included in all four coated papers. 





“Face powder” for a paper’s “complexion”! 
As an aid in imparting the proper surface to all 
Kimberly-Clark papers, only soft, white clay of 
face powder texture is used in the coating 
formulation. And now, a finer balance of coat- 
ing ingredients gives this paper the smoothest 
printing surface in Kimberly-Clark history. 





How bright is bright? At Kimberly-Clark the 
brightness test tells—and as groundwood stock 
is dewatered, each sample taken must pass this 
test. It’s just one of 79 checks on paper quality 
made from tree to press—79 reasons why Kim- 
berly-Clark papers give you the press perform- 
ance and reproduction of higher-priced paper. 





Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Kimberly-Clark coated papers 
New TRUFECT*- whiter, smoother, folds 


even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 


New HIFECT* Enamel -—with sulphate- 
cooked fibers added, permanence, foldabil- 
ity, dimensional stability make Hifect ideal 
for covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT*- for finest offset 
printing. Provides a moisture- and pick-re- 
sistant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ity. Renders colors without loss of density. 


press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT*—an economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, greater uniform- 


ity ream-on-ream than ever before. 


KIMBERLY- CLARK 
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By Worldgram 


ROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





LONDON....WASHINGTON....PARIS....BONN.... 





>> Joseph Stalin, after scaring the world half out of its wits for the last 
four or five years, now has grounds for being scared himself. 

U.S. power is beginning to come out of its shell. Europeans are impressed. 
U.S. allies, following U.S. example, are increasing their military budgets at a 
rapid clip, drafting more men, making mobilization plans. Europe's will to 
resist is growing stronger. Korean fighting is bad news for Stalin, shows on a 
small scale what he can expect on a large scale. Nevada bomb tests raise the 
question whether U.S. now has the H-bomb. Allied military power, it's beginning 
to appear, isn't so weak after all when you add it up, see what's coming along. 














>> In addition.....Stalin's plans for another "local" war in Yugoslavia is 
being exposed, maybe prevented. U.S. air build-up in and around Middle East is 
on way. U.S. plan for West German Army worries Moscow. That's why Stalin is so 
eager for a Big Four conference, to talk West German Army to death, if possible. 
Pacific defense pact, to match North Atlantic Treaty, is no comfort to Stalin. 
Nor is a peace treaty with Japan that excludes Russia but gives U.S. bases there. 

















>> Fact now realized by Stalin, probably, is that he faces European situation 
quite different from the one the Kaiser faced in 1914, or Hitler faced in 1939. 
This time, U.S. is in Europe up to its ears, ahead of the event. And U.S. power 
to produce for war isn't waiting for a Lusitania to be sunk, or for France to 
fall. Military balance of power, long favoring Russia, is undergoing a shift. 


>> Within the Communist world, things are not exactly in apple-pie order. 

Soviet production, after several Five-Year Plans, is still not within sight 
of U.S. output. And now U.S. production is going higher. Soviet workers, after 
all the promises, still have to work seven hours to buy food that U.S. workers 
buy with one hour's labor. Soviet satellites are having another outbreak of 
production trouble, disciplinary trouble, too. Western Communists, as in Italy, 
are turning against Stalin, sabotaging Moscow's strict party discipline. 

Premier Stalin, in other words, has reason to be scared both of weaknesses 
within the Communist world and of growing strength in the anti-Communist world. 
It's a poor basis for a long war. Perhaps it's why Stalin now talks defensively. 














>> After four or five years of control by MoScow..... 

Rumanian oil, needed by Russia in any war, can't seem to get up to prewar 
level of 8.7 million tons. Output is around 5.5 million tons. Reason: Equip- 
ment breakdowns, sabotage, accidents, absenteeism, shortage of skilled workers. 


Hungarian industry is condemned by Communist leaders as wasteful, at far 
(over) 
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too low a level of output for rearmament. Rumors by saboteurs are blamed. Job 
ahead, workers are warned, is tough. And now bread is back under rationing, 
Bulgarian peasants are ordered to stop working so much for themselves, to 
work at least 75 days a year for the collective farms they joined "voluntarily," 
Polish peasants are in trouble, too, accused of holding back their grain, 
Czechoslovaks are also in hot water with Moscow. Heavy industry is failing, 
to meet Moscow's quotas. Some top Communists may be purged as a result. 
No sign, in any of this, of a revolt against Moscow, but plenty of evidencey 


that these Soviet satellites might not be’ very reliable in time of war. 











>> There's something of a mystery about Soviet Russia's new Five-Year Plan, 
Old plan came to an end last year, without the usual fanfare. Campaign to 
complete it in four years, by 1949, failed and was quietly forgotten. 
New plan, due to be launched first of year, so far hasn't been mentioned, 
Best explanation is that Moscow's planners have had to revamp and revise 





all goals and quotas because of: (1) Korean war, and (2) U.S. mobilization. 
Long Korean war wasn't in Moscow's calculations. Supplies for Communist 





armies now have to come largely from Russia, may amount to a sizable drain. 
U.S. mobilization, though, is the overshadowing fact. Moscow probably had 
not foreseen U.S. military budget of 40 to 50 billions a year, increase in U.S. 
Steel to well over 100 million tons a year. Soviet steel output--perhaps 27 
million tons now, scheduled to be 60 million tons by 1960--isn't in same league, 
Stalin's strategy aims at isolating U.S. from its allies, if possible, or 
ultimately outproducing the U.S. Neither aim appears feasible today. 
New Five-Year Plan, thus, may have to contain a miracle. Hence the delay. 











>> West Europeans are having to move over these days to make room for U.S. 
troops, U.S. military experts, U.S. economic experts, U.S. occupation experts. 

Pentagon, of a sort, is planned for General Eisenhower's staff near Paris. 

U.S. office building is going up near Bonn, for U.S. in West Germany. 

Army of U.S. employes, already sizable in Europe, apparently is to grow and, 
take root. As it is, you find U.S. embassies with increased staffs in every 
West European capital, a thousand or so working for the Economic Co-operation 
Administration in Paris, plus U.S. airmen scattered all over the map. 








>> For General Eisenhower's "Pentagon-in-Europe".ceee 
Old hunting preserve, 12 miles west of Paris, is to be converted into a 





headquarters for SHAPE--Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers in Europe. Layout, 
at first, is to include 18 wings of one-story office buildings, 100,000 square 
feet of floor space. Barracks for enlisted men and civilian workers are to be 
built near by. If more buildings are needed, the present site of 60 acres is 
big enough to allow expansion. Total staff may ultimately reach 3,000. Officers 
are expected to find places to live in Paris or Versailles--if they can. 





>> And for U.S. Commissioner John J. McCloy's staff in Western Germany..... 
U.S. village is to be built near Bonn, overlooking the Rhine. On 80 acres 





plan is to build modern office building for 1,500 employes of U.S. occupation now 
Stationed in Frankfurt. In addition, apartment project costing 7.5 million dol- 
lars is planned for 500 U.S. officials. Top officials, however, get houses. 

It begins to look as if the U.S., this time, is in Europe to stay. 
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People of the Week 
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Fulbright Changed RFC Plan... and President's Mind 
... Millionaire Socialist Hardie Runs Steel for Britain 


ysenator J. William Fulbright, an in- 
quisitive Arkansas Democrat, just begin- 
ning his second term at the age of 45, 
has succeeded in doing what few others 
have accomplished. He has made Presi- 

dent Truman change his mind, after a 
course firmly set and reverse an attitude 
hardened by controversy. 

The Senator's coup is made the more 

surprising by the fact that he and Mr. 
Truman have jarred on each other for 
vears. And, for months, they had engaged 
in arunning, undercover battle over how 
the nation’s biggest bank, the Reconstruc- 
ion Finance Corporation, should be or- 
sanized and conduct its business. 
* The Arkansan, slow moving, but quick 
minded and thoroughgoing, had been 
prying into RFC’s affairs for months. He 
and a subcommittee that he heads de- 
cided, to a man, Republicans and Demo- 
cats alike, that favoritism and _ political 
infuence, leading into the White House 
and Democratic headquarters, underlay 
numerous RFC loans. They found also 
that buck passing among RFC’s five di- 
rectors made it difficult to pin down re- 
sponsibility. 

About face. Repeatedly, over many 
months, Mr. Fulbright and his subcom- 
mittee colleagues visited the White 
House to ask that Mr. Truman mend 
matters at RFC, reorganize the agency 
under a single responsible administrator. 
Mr. Truman was courteously distant. 

Last autumn, the President named five 
members of the RFC board of directors, 
including three to whom the subcommit- 
tee objected. In view of the dispute, the 
Senate took no action on confirmation. 
Between sessions, the men were given re- 
cess appointments. With the convening 
of the present Congress the names had to 
be sent to the Senate again. 

Senator Fulbright and others again 
urged that the names not be resubmitted. 
Then, getting nowhere with the Presi- 
dent, the subcommittee, on February 5, 
issued a report condemning RFC prac- 
tices. The report attacked, in particular, 
RFC Directors Walter L. Dunham, Wil- 
liam E. Willett and C. Edward Rowe. 

President Truman, who tends to nur- 
tue his political grudges as devotedly as 
tis political loyalties, put the report down 
0 pique on Mr. Fulbright’s part. He 
ualled it “asinine” and defiantly sent the 
lve names to the Senate once more. 

reupon, Mr. Fulbright announced 
public hearings to document the charges 
made in the subcommittee’s report. 

Then, suddenly, Mr. Truman capitu- 
ted. In a surprise move, he sent to Con- 
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SENATOR WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 





~Harris & Ewing 


A Democrat is investigating—and embarrassing—the Democrats 


gress a plan for reorganizing RFC along 
the lines Senator Fulbright demanded, 
to become effective 60 days later unless 
meanwhile voted down by Congress. Mr. 
Fulbright had scored a dramatic victory. 

What actually happened is something 
of a mystery. Many thought a deal had 
been made under which the Senator, in 
return for the President’s surrender, 
would call off the investigation. Yet the 
inquiry is going on and Senator Fulbright 
is not sparing the RFC. In this situation 
a Democrat is investigating the Demo- 
crats and causing them serious embarrass- 
ment. 

The Truman-Fulbright feud, which ex- 
ists chiefly on Mr. Truman’s side, hardly 
is over. If anything, Mr. Truman’s dis- 
taste for the Senator has been intensified. 

Feud. This particular little vendetta 
in the Democratic Party goes back to 
1946, when the Republicans won control 
of Congress. President Truman’s prestige 
was at a low ebb. Senator Fulbright, who 
had been a Rhodes scholar, suggested an 
approach to the British parliamentary 
system of government. Mr. Truman, he 
proposed, should appoint a Republican 
Secretary of State and then resign. There 
being no Vice President at the time, the 
new appointee would succeed Mr. Tru- 
man in the White House. 

The President, far from falling in with 
the idea, was annoyed. In a_ public 


speech, he suggested that, instead of 
going to Oxford, Mr. Fulbright should 
have attended an American land-grant 
college and learned something about 
American traditions. The Senator, he 
added, was too much impressed with 
the British. Privately, he called Mr. Ful- 
bright an “overeducated” so-and-so. The 
Senator was never forgiven, nor did he 
seek forgiveness. 

Washington via Oxford. Senator Ful- 
bright harbors little or no resentment. 
True, his vendetta with the President has 
meant no patronage with which to rein- 
force himself at home. But Mr. Fulbright 
feels he can get along without that. In 
each of his three congressional elections, 
he has won solidly. He is a scholar, an in- 
tellectual—handsome, well-informed and 
eloquent—who also has found himself at 
home in politics. 

And, if he should lose his senatorial 
job, Mr. Fulbright is independently 


_ wealthy. His father did well in a number 


of enterprises—lumbering, banking, farm- 
ing, real estate, as proprietor of a news- 
paper, a wagon factory and a soft-drink 
bottling plant. 

The son was a remarkable student. In 
four years at the University of Arkansas 
he had an unbroken series of “A’s” and 
still found time to distinguish himself in 
athletics. He moved on to Oxford, where 
he specialized in political science and 
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It’s a farm market, the richest on earth. It’s a 
mass market, dominated by farmers. You can’t 
sell Mid-America without the farmer—nor the 
magazine that concentrates on him alone. 


appers Farmer 
Sells MID-AMERICA 


the richest Farm market on earth! 
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history, returned to the U.S. to get 
law degree at George Washington Uni 
versity. Then -he served briefly jp the 
Justice Department and taught law » 
G.W. and Arkansas. 

From 1939 to 1941, Mr. Fulbrigh; 
was president of the University of Ay 
kansas. He got into a row with th 
Governor, who, the story goes, 
offended at the editorial policy of the 
Fulbright newspaper. The Governor de 
manded his resignation. Mr. Fulbrig 
asked the privilege of being fired, le 
was, but the next year, 1942, he ry 
against a protege of the Governor for 
place in the U.S. House of Represent: 
tives, and won. 

As a House first-termer, Mr. Fulbright 
quickly came to notice as the author 
a resolution declaring U. S. willingness t 
join in an international organization fy 
peace. It was passed, with some slight 
changes, after much controversy. In 194 
and again in 1950, Mr. Fulbright wa 
elected to the Senate. 

In general, Senator Fulbright has sup. 
ported Administration measures, but ip. 
ternational affairs have been his chie 
interest. In fact, he got into the RFC 
situation somewhat casually. At a tim 
when RFC was attracting little attention 
he consented to take the chairmanship ¢ 
a banking subcommittee on that agency’ 
affairs. 

As months passed, complaints begs 
accumulating. Mr. Fulbright became im 
terested, began poking into them, found 
a situation that he thought needed rect 
fying. The investigation is to go on, bu! 
his victory has been won, and with it per 
haps lasting changes in an agency that 
having loaned billions to industry, stil 
has billions to lend. 













































-British Information Services 
BRITISH STEEL 
Wanted: men of experience . -- 
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SCOT WITH TROUBLES 
Reported from LONDON 


ySteven J. L. Hardie, a burly, solemn 
millionaire Socialist, is the boss of Great 
Britain's nationalized steel industry, and 
so aman of many troubles. 

His first approach to these difficulties 
is an effort to conciliate the top men of 
the 80 steel companies the Government 
has taken over, to emphasize that inter- 
ference from on top will be held to a 
minimum. For the most part these men, 
somewhat unwillingly, have promised 
their co-operation in keeping production 


rolling. 

Still, Mr. Hardie is having difficulty in 
manning his Iron and Steel Corporation 
of Great Britain, which the Government 
has superimposed on the steel industry 
as a holding company and director. It 
needs men of experience and technical 
ability. Such men do not want the Gov- 
emment jobs that the corporation offers. 

Mr. Hardie is a Scotsman whose brogue 
the years have left undiminished. After 
serving with distinction in World War I, 
he put his savings into the shipbreaking 
and scrapping business and gradually ex- 
panded his interests until he was a direc- 
tor in 34 companies. 

Having fought and won in the battles 
of private enterprise, Mr. Hardie became 
a self-converted Socialist. He was con- 
sidered a member of the Liberal Party 
until 1947, when he called on industrial- 
ists to help the then new Labor Govern- 
ment succeed. His reward is his new job 
and headaches that apparently will con- 
tinue endlessly, unless the Conservatives 
take over the Government and return 
steel to its private owners—an eventuality 
Mr. Hardie does not desire. 
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STEVEN HARDIE 
...to run 80 steel companies 
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FREE BOOK 
tells how to 
do this and 
scores of other 


painting jobs 









How to Brighten industrial 


equipment with just one coat 








31 PAGES OF USEFUL INFORMATION 


New free book tells how to get better paint results at lower cost... 
how to buy and apply the right aluminum paints. 

Alcoa does not make paint. We have prepared this book so you 
can know about the many new improvements in aluminum paints; 
can buy the correct paints without lengthy specifications and tests; 
can apply them best for lasting protection and good appearance. 

This book gives worth-while maintenance painting tips, includes 
coverage tables, tells what aluminum paints to use inside and out, 
on wood, metal, masonry and heated surfaces. For your free copy, 
attach the coupon to your letterhead and mail today. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Paint Service Bureau, 1791C Gulf Bidg., 
ALBRON Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


cake fa (is ean cluminuc Please send me a free copy of: “Painting with Aluminum”. 


paints mace by many paint 
manufacturers using ALCOA 
PIGMENTS. 


Name (Please print) —— 








The RIGHT aluminum paint for Address 
this job is ALUMINUM METAL 
& MASONRY PAINT. City State —_ 











(This article represents the result of an extensive 


research on a problem of outstanding importance ) 





Special Report 


INCOME BOOM: WHO GETS MOST? 


Farmers Show Biggest Gain in Last 10 Years 


It looks like a good year for 
the farmer. His cash income is 
soaring. Of course, so are his 
expenses. 

There is still plenty to worry 
about. Farm hands are hard to 
find. Machinery is getting scarce. 
Life can be rugged. 

Over all, the farmer will do 
better than the city man in 1951. 
He’s getting the breaks, but he’s 
had many lean years. 

A farmer, on the average, is doing 
very well in this inflation. He still has 
his troubles. Labor is hard to find. 
Costs of everything he buys are up. 
Shortages are back again. But income 
is sharply higher and that offsets a lot 
of annoyances. 

Right now city people appear irritated 
with the farmer. They figure he is getting 
more than his share out of the fleod of 


inflation dollars. There are demands that 
something be done to stop the rise in 


prices of the farm products that show up 
so sharply in the cost of living. Yet the 
farmer is assured that his prices cannot 
be controlled until they reach “parity” 
with prices of things he buys. 

The fact is that the average farmer in 
1950 did not do so well as the average 
city worker—if the period 1937-41 is 
taken as one in which there was a fair 
division of income and purchasing power 
between farm and city. Now the typical 
farm family has bounced back up the 
income scale and is expected to do a good 
deal better this year than the city family, 
in relation to prewar days. 

The farmer himself can see no reason 
why he should not get the breaks. once 
in a while. For a long period, nearly a 
generation, after 1920, his relative posi- 
tion lagged. Since 1941, things have been 
different. The farmer got the breaks dur- 
ing the war years. Except for 1950, as 
the chart shows, he has been getting them 
in the postwar years. After two decades 
of relatively hard times, he has had a dec- 
ade of relatively good times. And now his 
outlook for 1951 is about the best ever. 

How the farmer fares, at this time, 
depends to a major degree on the kind 
of farm he has. 


Ls 


The cattle rancher, for example, js 
near the top of the heap. In the inter. 
mountain area, the typical cattle produc- 
er took in $12,900 last year. His ey. 
penses came to $4,100, and he had $8809 
left in cash for personal taxes, spending 
and saving. He is going to do a good 
deal better than that this year. ' 

Before World War II, the typical cattle 
rancher took in about $3,450 and, after 
expenses, had only $1,970 of cash in. 
come. He is about four and a half times 
as well off as he was before the war. 50 
far as net cash income goes. But the 
things on which he and his family spend 
money take a lot more money now. 

This farmer has a sizable investment 
in land, in stock and in equipment. The 
income he gets is a family income and is 
earned with the active help of his family. 
The family is not exactly rolling in wealth 
but is well off. 

An automobile worker, by comparison, 
earned $3,825 on an average last year. 
That was more than twice as much as he 
got before the war, and he will earn even 
more than that this year. Still, in his 
wage-earning job, he is not going to get 
a cash income up to that of the cattle 
producer, who is a businessman, a-man 








(In terms of “real” dollars) 
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NO. 32 OF A SERIES 





Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 


doubles capacity 


of huge plant in Pennsylvania 





Owens-Corning Fiberglas plant at 
Huntingdon, Pa., in South-central 
Pennsylvania between Altoona and 
Harrisburg. 














Owens-Corning came into Pennsylvania in 1943 at the 
request of the Federal Government to operate a plant at 
Huntingdon under lease from the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration and to manufacture Fiberglas* yarns for war- 
time uses. When the war ended, all wartime uses naturally 
vanished, but the company decided to buy the plant and 
develop peacetime markets for Fiberglas yarn products. 

During that conversion period, employment dropped 
to as low as 87. Now, the plant employs more than 1,000, 
has nearly doubled production capacity within the past 
year and is running full time to meet heavy civilian 
demands and currently-mounting military requirements 
for Fiberglas yarns. 


HAROLD BOESCHENSTEIN, President of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, said: “Our ex- 
perience in producing Fiberglas yarns at Huntingdon 
has given us an appreciation of the many advantages 
which Pennsylvania offers industry: men and women of 
exceptionally high caliber who have an interest and pride 
in their work . . . excellent transportation facilities . . . 
cooperative public officials—all in all, a stimulating in- 
dustrial atmosphere that is conducive to growth and prog- 
ress. We are happy and proud to be members of 
Pennsylvania’s great industrial family.” 


The millions of dollars of new private capital being invested in 
Pennsylvania is the best evidence that many companies large 
and small, find Pennsylvania a fine place for them to do business. 
The Pennsylvania State Department of Commerce will be glad 
to help you find the right site for one of your operations here. 








From each glass marble exactly this 
size, the Fiberglas plant at Huntingdon 
draws a filament more than 95 miles 
long. These filaments go into the Fiber- 
glas yarn used for scores of different 
consumer and industrial products, as 
well as for many military uses. 


*Fiberglas is the trade-mark (reg. U.S. Pat. Office) of a 
variety of products made of or with glass fibers by Owens-C ‘orming 
Fiberglas Corporation. 








COMMONWEALTH OF 


Pennsylvania 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, HARRISBURG, PA. 


JOHN S. FINE, Governor 


ANDREW J. SORDONI, Acting Secretary of Commerce 























A: Everyone in your organization 


QO: Who needs 


— especially YOU! 


Meet the Employers Mutuals Safety En- 
gineer. He's at your service to protect you, 
and those who work with you, by prevent- 
ing accidents and reducing accident-dis- 
ease hazards through practical safety en- 
gineering methods. His fine “Performance 
in Action”’ helps save man- 
power, materials and ma- 
chines from loss or damage. 


Results? Employers who 
place their workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance with 
Employers Mutuals provide 
their employees with the 
morale-building advantage 
of a safer place to work. Further, every 
employer knows that the fewer the acct- 
dents, the lower the premium rates. Thou- 
sands of our policyholders, cooperating 
with their Employers Mutuals Safety En- 
gineer, have earned lower rates—and saved 
untold sums on the “hidden costs” of 
accidents, which often are more than four 
times the cost of claims! 





You don’t pay an extra cent of premium 
for the services of this competent, prac- 
tical safety engineer, or of any member of 
your Employers Mutuals ‘‘team” of spe- 
cialists—-industrial nurse, sales representa- 
tive, underwriter, claim man and others. 
Their one aim is, through 
highest-quality‘ Performance 
in Action,”’ to give our 
owner-policyholders and 
their employees the best 
insurance protection at the 
lowest possible cost. 
* ® e 

Employers Mutuals write: Work- 
men’s Compensation—Public Lia- 
bility— Automobile—Group Health and Accident 
—Burglary—Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds—and 
other casualty insurance. Fire—Extended Coverage 
—Inland Marine—and allied lines. All policies 


are nonassessable. - 
a 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office: Wausau, Wis. © Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


Saw KMPLOYERS MUTUALS 


* EMPLOYERS 


EMUTUALS 
or WAUSAU 
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Special Report 
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with the risk that goes with a sizable ip. 
vestment and the responsibilities ¢} 
with management. 

A corn-belt farmer is likely to be do. 
ing even better in relation to prewa; 
years. Typically, he received about $13. 
240 last year from feeding hogs and 
cattle. His outgo of $4,300. left him with 
a net income of $8,940 in cash, or about 
six times as much as before the war. 

For the year ahead, the corn-belt 
farmer has some advantages over the 
cattleman. In less than a year’s time he 
can expand hog production to meet rising 
demand, while the cattle grower needs 
about three years to expand his produc- 
tion of market steers. If the hog producer 
is not squeezed between rising feed prices 
and controlled pork prices, he should 
make a handsome profit in 1951. 

Even without any further gains, 
though, the typical corn-belt farmer’ 
1950 position was a big improvement 
over his prewar situation. While he was 
enjoying six times as much income as he 
had received in the 1937-41 period, the 
coal miner and the textile worker were 
getting much less than three times their 
prewar incomes, and the average factory 
worker was getting about two and a 
third times his prewar take. 

The wheat farmer in the southem- 
plains region cleared a couple of thousand 
less than the cattle grower or hog-beef 
farmer in 1950. And his net was little 
more than half of what he got back in 
1947. Even so, his gains over prewar 
years led the farm list. With cash receipts 
of $9,800, and cash expenses of $3,165, 
he showed a net cash income of $6,635 
last year. That was nearly nine times as 
much money as he had had for personal 
taxes and spending in prewar years. 

Part of that increase was a return on 
a much larger investment than the farmer 
had in prewar times. Part of it was in 
wages to the farmer and his family for 
longer hours of work. And part was a 
return to the farmer as a businessman, as 
prices, output and productivity down on 
the farm rose rapidly after 1940. 

The dairy farmer, meanwhile, was 
making a somewhat smaller gain. The 
typical dairy farmer in central New York 
State took in a little less than $8,000 in 
1950, and paid out about $4,700, for a 
net income of $3,300 in cash. That was 
nearly four times as much as he cleared 
in the 1937-41 years. Steelworkers and 
meat packers, by comparison, were get- 
ting a little more than twice their prewar 
incomes. 

The cotton farmer, in the black-prai- 
rie area of Texas, had the smallest net 
income and the smallest gain over prewar 
years of any of these typical farmers. 
With a sharply reduced crop, his cash 
receipts for 1950 came to about $4,350. 
A total of $1,850 in cash expenses left 
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about $2,500 clear. That was 
less cash than even the average school- 
teacher got in 1950. But it was more than 
three and two-thirds times as much as 
the cotton farmer was getting in prewar 
years. The schoolteacher, in the same 
period, had done little more than double 
her income. 

All in all, the farmer was doing very 
well in 1950 as compared with prewar 
vears. That’s true in spite of the fact that 
the farmer's “real” income had been de- 
clining steadily since 1946, while the 
city worker's “real” income was no smaller 
in 1950 than in 1946. And the farmer is 
to move faster than the city worker in the 


him wi th 


income race of 1951. 

Prospect is that all farmers together 
will take in more than 35.5 billion dollars 
this vear. That’s a rise of 7 billion dol- 
lars from the 1950 total. It assumes that 
farm prices will rise as expected and that 
farmers will meet their output goals. 
Cash expenses in production are expected 
to rise by only 2 billion or so, to about 
90 billion. 

These increases would leave farm fam- 
ilies with a total of 15.5 billion dollars of 
net cash income. The previous record 
was 13.8 billion in 1947. 

Much of the expected increase in 1951 
will mean little to the farm family. 
Higher taxes will take a chunk of it. So 
will higher prices on the things that the 
family buys for living. Yet the farm fam- 
ily’s income in terms of “real” dollars, on 
the 1937-41 base, is expected. to rise 
sharply, as the chart shows. 

Family living standards on the 
farm, as a result, are likely to show fur- 
ther gains in comparison with city living 
standards. These gains already have been 
far greater than the typical city family 
has enjoyed in the last decade. Bigger 
increases in income have allowed the 
farm family to increase its spending for 
new cars, refrigerators and other things 
at a faster rate than city workers. 

Yet ‘the typical farm family, in the 
period, was just beginning to buy and 
enjoy the things that the city family had 
been using for years. Ten years of the 
quickest rise in their history still leaves 
many farm families in living conditions 
well below those enjoyed in cities. 

Farmhouses, for example, were shown 

to be far less comfortable than city 
houses by the 1950 census of housing. In 
this count, 21 per cent of all farmhouses 
were classed as “dilapidated,” against less 
than 6 per cent of city houses. Less than 
half the farm families had running water 
in their houses. Little more than a fourth 
of the farm families had flush toilets in 
their homes, and nearly 5 per cent had 
no toilets at all—inside or out. 

Farmers, even so, have made faster 
gains than city workers since 1941, and 
this trend is to be speeded up in 1951. 


MARCH 2, 1951 









ask the home-town folkS-” 
THEY KNOW 


gti 





@ That same reasoning applies if you’re considering a 
| plant location. We’re home town folks in every city, town 
and village we serve. We know natural resources, available 
labor and materials, utilities, zoning restrictions, tax 
situations, and transportation. Most important of all— we 
know the people, too. 

If you’re planning a move or a new plant, call on us for 
information about the fourteen great states served by the 
BURLINGTON. We'll be glad to help you! 

J. B. LAMSON, Director, Depart ment of Industry and Agriculture 

547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


BURLINGTON LINES ¢ Sceryuhere West 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad « Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver City Railway * The Wichita Valley Railway 
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Telegrams demand attention—get 
results—prevent costly delays by 
tracing shipments or speeding deliv- 
eries, efficiently, economically. 


For any business purpose 
A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB 
BETTER 















WESTERN ~ 
UNION | 


CREDIT INFORMATION 










BROWN COMPANY CREDIT Al. ASSETS 
CURRENTLY AT SIX FIGURES. 
GOOD RISK FOR YOUR PURPOSE. 


WESTERN - 
UNION 


COLLECTIONS 
















PLEASE REMIT $712. BALANCE OF 
ACCOUNT 7564 NOW PAST DUE. 












Look for ‘“‘OPERATOR 25” 
advertisers: This 
information service helps 
you quickly locate services 
and products you see in 
advertisements. 
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Labor Week 





Strike Wave Threatened 
In Fight Over Pay Freeze 


Unions, seeking to rewrite 
wage rules, had an ace in the 
hole if they needed it. Strike 
threat could be effective. 

Woolen mills already were 
down. Railroad situation was 
shaky. Meat-packing, auto and 
plane industries were vulnerable. 

Stabilizers faced the possibility 
of a new series of strikes, or they 
had to find a way to win the 
support of labor leaders. 


This country was threatened with a 
fresh outbreak of strikes if wage polli- 
cies were not shaped to the liking of 
union leaders. Trouble already was 
appearing in some industries and 
more was in sight. 

That was the practical effect of organ- 
ized labor’s revolt against the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board. It was the effect that 
Eric Johnston, Director of Economic Sta- 
bilization, had to face while trying to 
work out a compromise that would bring 
the labor people back on the Govern- 
ment’s team of stabilizers. 

Strikes in progress and strikes threat- 
ened are due largely to the formula 
approved by a majority of the Wage Sta- 





CIO TEXTILE WORKERS ON STRIKE 


bilization Board. This formula, permit. 
ting cost of living increases up to 10 per 
cent above January, 1950, would keep 
some wage agreements, already negoti- 
ated, from going into effect. It also would 
prevent many other unions from getting 
what they are demanding from employ. 
ers in wage discussions now under way. 
Some unions, now demanding increases, 
got last year all they were entitled to un. 
der the 10 per cent formula. (For more 
details on the wage rules see page 11.) 

Mr. Johnston was getting a storm of 
complaints from union leaders that this 
formula was too rigid and should be 
made flexible enough to permit greater 
increases. Among the leading critics of 
the formula was George M. Harrison, 
Mr. Johnston’s own labor adviser and 
special assistant. 

Trouble spots in this dispute showed 
up in a variety of industries. 

Railroads could be in for more strikes 
if the national wage policy prevents rail 
workers from getting all of the pay raises 
now being negotiated. Increases for both 
operating and nonoperating employes 
are at stake. 

Woolen mills have been shut down 
by CIO Textile Workers in the first in- 
dustry-wide strike. The formula would 
bar a raise here, as workers were given 
10 per cent increases last October. 

Cotton mills are threatened with a 
walkout on March 15 when CIO con- 
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Other unions made use of the walkout 
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CHARLESTON GROUP: United Fuel Gas 
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IN THE 
‘’ COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM 




















The story of 1950 in the Columbia 
Gas System was one of service— 
of providing more natural gas for 
more people. 

It was a record-breaking year... in 
number of customers served... in gas 
purchased from our Southwest sup- 
pliers... in enlargement of our facilities, 
including our underground storage. 

This coming year, we expect even 
greater usage of gas and we shall 
endeavor to provide the best possible 
service to our Customers... 

24 hours a day! 
*Fyll details are in the Annual Report 
of The Columbia Gas System, Inc., 


120 East 41st Street, New York 17,N. Y. 
— available upon request. 













































The Columbia Gas System 


Company, Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, Amere Gas Utilities Company, Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation, 


Virginia Gas Transmission Corporation, Big Marsh Oil Company, Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company; COLUMBUS GROUP: The Ohio Fuel Gas Company; 
PITTSBURGH GROUP: The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company, Binghamton Gas Works, Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company, Eastern Pipe 
Line Company, Home Gas Company, The Keystone Gas Company, Inc., Natural Gas Company of West Virginia; OIL GROUP: The Preston Oil Company. 
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For business, 
for health, 


for pleasure, 


Plan a Winter trip to 


FOR BUSINESS—You owe it to your firm to 
look over this exciting market with its nearly 5 
billion retail sales volume, its diverse, fast- 
growing industry and unusual distribution and 
merchandising methods. 


FOR HEALTH— You owe it to yourself to get out 
from under the pressure into this sunny, nerve- 
soothing climate. Take time to play golf, relax 
at a desert resort pool or take a leisurely drive 
through the orange groves. 

FOR PLEASURE—If you have time, you can have 

a lot of fun too—at the races, at night spots, 
famous restaurants, foreign quarters, at movie 
premieres or radio and television shows. 

MAIL THE COUPON for our FREE COLOR FOLDER ° 
about Los Angeles County and all Southern 


California. Send it now while you remember. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA, LTD. This advertisement sponsored 
by the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors for the citizens of Beverly 
Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, 
Santa Monica and 182 other commu- 
nities. Copyright, 1951, by All-Year 
Club of Southern California, Ltd.—a 
non-profit community organization 
serving vacationists. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


All-Year Club of So. California, Dept. G-3 

629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 
Please send me your free color folder ““PLAN- 

NING YOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA VACATION. 
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Name. 

Street. 

City Zone. 

State. 

— — PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS - —— aj 
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tracts expire. Wage increases being de 
manded by the union could not be 
won under a 10 per cent Ceiling. This 
industry also gave raises of aboyt 1) 
per cent in 1950. 

Meat-packing firms, already hit }, 
several protest stoppages, were wamed 
by CIO Packinghouse Workers tha , 
widespread strike would be called ‘y 


March 25 unless stabilization officials ap. 


proved a 9-cent raise recently negoti 
ated. An 1l-cent increase given j 
August accounted for most of the 10 be 
cent allowance. 

The auto industry also faces threas 
of strikes at some future date, if (jg 
Auto Workers’ contracts are not allowed 
to operate. The union has said that j 
might strike if the Government shoul 
set aside the cost-of-living adjustments 
and annual raises promised in the agree. 
ments. The WSB 10 per cent form 





- “ ee pn. pre 
PACKINGHOUSE WORKER 
. .. defiance of a formula 


would allow some room for auto raises. 
The March 1 cost-of-living adjustment 
of about 5 cents probably could be 
paid, but the formula probably would 
stop the June 1 living-cost increas 
and an annual raise of 4 cents an how 
due then. 

The auto contracts are supposed t0 
bar strikes until 1955, but the unio 


.claims that it can void the contract 








if their wage provisions are set aside. 
This threat .is taken seriously by 
some Government officials becaus 
the union could disrupt defense work 
assigned to auto companies. The unio 
also has contracts in aircraft and fam 
implement plants, with the same wag 
features. 

Aircraft plants also might be com 
fronted with new strikes. A six-week 
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walkout of CIO Auto Workers at the 
Fairchild Aircraft Co. factory in Hagers- 
wn, Md., ended recently with a wage 
ontract that might not be approvable 
under a 10 per cent formula. The in- 
crease was held up pending action by 
the Wage Stabilization Board. 

Shipbuilding has wage troubles, too. 
pethlehem Steel Co. and CIO Shipbuild- 
ing Workers negotiated an agreement 
for a raise of 14.6 per cent in eight 
shipyards on the East Coast. This ex- 
ceeded the WSB formula but it was 
rejected by one of the local unions as 
inadequate. The local threatened a strike 
for March 1. It asked for a 43-cent raise. 
The agreement gave increases ranging 
from 18.5 to 23 cents, subject to WSB 
approval. 

Foundries in Ohio and Kentucky were 
closed last week by a strike of AFL 
Molders. The union asked for a wage in- 





—Harris & Ewing 
ESA'S JOHNSTON & HARRISON 
... difference of opinion 


crease of 15 per cent, again above the 
figure set by the Wage Stabilization 
Board. Some machine-tool firms engaged 
in defense work reported operations were 
hurt by inability to get patterns from 
the struck foundries. 

Electrical-equipment industry could 
have some strikes if union demands here 
also run into the wage ceiling. A new 
CIO union and the left-wing electrical 
union both have been asking for higher 
wages, 

Those are some of the fields where 
unions are making strike threats. Many 
other labor groups will come up with 
similar threats as contracts expire in the 
next few months. 

No-strike clauses in union contracts 
or some of the big industries presum- 
ably protect employers there against 
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This is the type of offering that 
has enabled Bellows & Company to hold 
leadership in the wine and spirits trade 
since 1830. For 120 years the name of 
Bellows upon a label has stood for 
fine quality and good value. 


Our New York 
establishment today 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon—mellow, mature, 
and of unmistakable excellence. 
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Importers & Wine Merchants 
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As you plan for 


EFENSE 


XPANSION 


study ae : 
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You will reach the inevita- 
ble conclusion that no other 
section of the U. S. offers such 
unrivalled advantages of location. 
Check this specific list against 
claims advanced by other areas: 


@ Economical, efficient natural gas for 
fuel — near its source. 


@ Such basic resources as sulphur, salt, 
oil, iron, lignite, potash, clays, and other 
minerals; lumber; wool, mohair, cotton; 
grains, vegetables, cattle. 


e@ Intermediate chemicals from the boom- 
ing Texas chemical development. 


@ Good, abundant water from four rivers, 
numerous smaller streams. 


e Transportation by through highways, 
two major railways, deepwater and in- 
tracoastal shipping. 


e Such good industrial neighbors as Dow 
at Freeport, DuPont at Victoria and 
Alcoa at Port Lavaca. 


@ Texan workers loyal, intelligent, 


cooperative. 


Write for detailed information applicable 
to your company; or better, come down to 
see for yourself — we'll be glad to show 
you around. Address Research Depart- 
ment, Houston Pipe Line Company, Hous- 


ton, Texas. 


HOUSTON PIPE LINE, CO. 


Subsidiary of Houston Oi! Compeny of Texes \ \ 
Wholesalers of Ss 


Natural A 
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walkouts for the time being, regardless 
of how labor feels about wage formulas. 

Coal has-contracts running until April, 
1952, with’ promises of-no strikes. 

Steel agreements bar strikes until Jan. 
1, 1952. CIO Steelworkers promised 
not to ask for further raises until then. A 
few other big industries are tied up with 
agreements outlawing strikes. 

Elsewhere, however, too many wage 
disputes are threatening to end up with 
strikes. Union leaders have been de- 
manding that new machinery be set up 
to handle these disputes, which, they 
say, will increase as stabilization rules 
are applied. 

Disputes machinery similar to that 
of the War Labor Board of World War II 
has been urged by some union leaders. 
Industry representatives generally op- 
pose the idea. Labor has been demand- 
ing that the Wage Stabilization Board be 
enlarged from nine to 18 members, with 
the added duty of deciding labor dis- 
putes referred to it. Labor’s theory is that, 
if wage regulations are to be applied, a 
board will be needed to settle the many 
disputes that will arise. 

A disputes board, if given the support 
of a sizable segment of labor, could avert 
some of the strike threats now looming. 
As in World War II, however, some 
walkouts could be expected in any event. 


Strike Costs Rise 
For Big Unions 


Strikes, like the cost of living, are get- 
ting more expensive. It is not unusual for 
one ‘strike to cost a union a million dollars 
or more. 

The latest clue to the high cost of strik- 
ing comes from the CIO United Auto 
Workers. Treasurer Emil Mazey reports 
that more than 6.5 million dollars was 
spent by the UAW international office on 
strikes in 1950. This did not cover costs 
paid by the local unions. 

The international union’s bill for the 
Chrysler strike alone was $3,878,221. 
This walkout lasted 104 days. Cost to 
UAW of the 112-day strike against the 
John Deere farm-implement plants was 
$1,149,577. The international’s bill for 
77 days of striking against International 
Harvester was $833,638. 

Auto Union expenditures of this kind 
came from a strike fund that received 
$8,875,411 during the year from special 
assessments levied against the million 
members of the union. UAW officials 
aren't satisfied with the balance of about 
2 million dollars in this fund. They want 
a bigger fund for possible future strikes, 
and they want increased dues to finance 
other expenditures of the union. Pro- 
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World’s Largest 
Selling Towel for Industrial 
and Institutional Use 








Best for schools, office buildings, fac. 
tories, stores, hospitals. Fast drying, 
soft, absorbent, lint-free, economical, 
Available through your local paper 
merchant. Write for samples, Ad- 
dress Dept. U-3. 


A PRODUCT OF 


BROW ommpany 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
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CASH DIVIDEND 


At a meeting of its Board of Direc- 
tors held on Friday, February 16, 
1951, Wamsutta Mills declared its 
regular quarterly cash dividend of 
25¢ a share on its outstanding no- 
par capital stock, payable March 15, 
1951 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 1, 1951. 


STOCK DIVIDEND 


There was also declared a stock 
dividend of one share of its no-par 
capital stock for each ten shares out- 
standing, payable March 15, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 2, 1951. 


The transfer books of the Corpora- 
tion will be closed from the close of 
business March 2, 1951 to the close 
of business March 6, 1951. 


Fisher Abramson, Treasurer 
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One OF the finest, most efi- | 
cient machines in the World a === 
is the Diesel-electric Loco- 
motive of today- One of the 
things that make jt more 
oficient—and economical — a‘ 
than the steam engine isthe = i 
fact that 1t needs less ServiC® — Cedor voke Diese! Shop i pe ea 
and fewet repairs. 

But the work the Diesel does need must be the best, if it 
is to do the great tran portation jo of which itis capable- 
That is the sort of care that Diesels g&* on 

i olis & St. Louis Railway 
i i and equipped: 





In new puildings; § 
skilled mechanics do the work on the larg 
fleet of M- & St. L Diesels. On Diesel House is at the 
Cedar Lake ‘Terminal 10 M neapolis, headquarters city 
of the M. & St. L. since its beginning go years 48 Another, 
similar in desig puteven ef, Be Marshalltown, 10% 
here the Railway s principal car shops are located. 
a a : In 195 Diesel Locomo 
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Would you believe 


this ig the 
same man | 


Grooming hair with Krem!l makes 
the big difference. Prove it to your- 
self today! Read how it’s done. 


< 


Here he foolishly 
plasters his thin- 
ning hair down 
with a greasy, 
sticky hair dress- 
ing which makes 
his hair look less 
than he has. An 
unattractive shiny, 
greasy-looking film 
shows through on 
his scalp. 







» 


Here he wisely 
grooms his thin- 
ning hair with 
Kreml Hair Tonic 
to avoid that 
greasy, plastered- 
down look—to make 
hair look thicker. 


Is your hair getting thin on top. or re- 
ceding at the temples? Then dori’t em- 
phasize the fact by gluing your hair down 
with greasy products which give you 
that ‘scalped’ look—which leave such an 
unattractive shiny, greasy-looking film 
showing through on the scalp. Give thin- 
ning hair special grooming. Now’s the 
time to start using Kreml Hair Tonic. 

Kreml contains a special combination 
of rare ingredients that are found in no 
other hair tonic in the world. Kreml is 
especially prepared to groom hair in such 
a way that it looks thicker—like more 
than you have. Kreml keeps hair always 
looking healthy and handsome—so natu- 
rally well-groomed—never greasy, sticky 
or plastered down. That’s why it’s also 
preferred among men with full heads of 
hair who despise greasy goo on their hair. 

Also a marvelous treatment to remove 
dead, dried-up scalp skin cells and dan- 
druff flakes—to give your scalp a delight- 
ful ‘wake-up’ tingle. Your hair and scalp 
always feel so cLEAN. Change to Kreml! 


dll li 
REML 
Shue fre 


IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 
shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 
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Who'll Pick Up the Check? 
No. 1 Tax Issue for 1951] 


Truman tax program is run- 
ning into trouble. Labor unions, 
among others, object to raising 
taxes on low incomes. 

Problem is how to raise enough 
money without hitting little tax- 
payers. They get most of the in- 
come, but others pay most taxes. 

So it still looks as though tax 
increases will be spread around, 
made to hit little taxpayers as 
well as big taxpayers. 


A major dispute is developing in 
Congress over where the principal bur- 
den of new taxes should fall—on high 
income groups or low income groups. 

This, almost surely, will become the 
No. 1 tax issue of 1951. 

The argument over dividing up the 
tax burden, which is an old story in Con- 
gress, has been brought suddenly to life 
by President Truman’s plan to raise an 
extra 10 billion dollars a year in tax 
revenue. Mr. Truman is _ proposing, 
among other things: 

A personal tax increase of 4 percentage 
points in each bracket to produce 3.6 
billion dollars a year. Organized labor 
argues that this would be too hard on 
low income people. 

An excise increase to raise 3 billion 


that this, again, would be rough on peo. 
ple in the low brackets. 

So labor organizations, with the sup- 
port of some members of Congress, are 
demanding that the plan be overhauled 
—that excises be left as they are, and 
that a bigger share of the increased by. 
den on personal incomes be placed on 
people in the higher brackets. 

The problem is how to raise enough 
money without imposing a sizable jp. 
crease on people with low incomes. 
Congressional tax writers, looking over 
the possible sources of new revenue. 
have discovered that the great reser. 
voir of incomes and buying power js 
massed in the lower income groups. 

They find that, at the top, taxes al. 
ready go so high that there is a limit 
to revenue that can be had there. 

In the groups with incomes below 
$5,000 a year, there are 34.5 million 
taxpayers. They have, as the table on 
this page shows, aggregate incomes of 
98.3 billion dollars a year. Of that, they 
pay 8.1 billion dollars in taxes. 

In the groups above $5,000 a year, 
there are 7.2 million taxpayers. Their 
incomes aggregate 72.6 billions, and 
14.2 billions of that goes for taxes. 

This means that only 17 per cent of 
the taxpayers get more than $5,000 a 
year. That 17 per cent gets 42 per cent 
of the total personal income. But they 
pay 64 per cent of the taxes. 

Income, thus, goes largely to the 
lower brackets, but taxes come mainly 








dollars in new revenue. Labor complains from the higher brackets. This is the 
Where Proposed Tax Increases Fall 

Income Group Aggregate Income oe ~— oe Tax Increase 
rogeel  $98,357,600,000 $8,105,800,000 —$9,721,500,000 —$1,615,700,000 
oS  — 36,112,900,000 ——4,332,700,000 5,179,200,000 846,500,000 
——_ "© 19,687,000,000 —3,571,900,000 4,168,900,000 597,000,000 
sig "© 7,780,000,000 —_2,175,800,000 2,437 700,000 261,900,000 
Does  —4,649,000,000 1,836,300,000 1,988,400,000 152,100,000 
Soa "©  — 2,755,800,000 1,385,600,000 1,471,200,000 85,600,000 
rn 50,000 D —_1,633,000,000 974,500,000 1,016,100,000 41,600,000 

Total 170,975,300,000  22,382,600,000 —_25,983,000,000 3,600,400,000 
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 pelow $10,000 a year, there are 40 
nilion taxpayers, OF 96 per cent of the 
wal They get 79 per cent of total per- 
nal incomes, and pay 56 per cent of 
the total taxes. 

The remaining 4 per cent of tax- 
ayers, those with incomes above $10,- 
000, get 21 per cent of total income, and 
pay 44 per cent of the taxes. 

Above $25,000, there are fewer than 
] per cent of the taxpayers. They get 10 
r cent of the income, and pay 29 per 
‘cent of the taxes. 

At the top of the income scale, the ef- 
fective tax rates already rise to 87 per 
cent. Mr. Truman wants to raise that to 
90 per cent. 

Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
told Congress that incomes were con- 
ventrated in low brackets, not in high 



















—Costelle in the Knickerbocker News—Albany 


‘SOMETHING NEW ADDED‘ 
... for practically everybody 


brackets, and he added: “This concen- 
tration of income must be tapped if the 
tax is to raise enough revenue.” 
Actually, the Truman plan is aimed 
at more than raising revenue. It also is 
designed to drain off some of the pub- 
li’s excess buying power, and thus 
reduce the demand for goods. Most of 





10,000 


0,000 


0,000 











the buying power, as income figures 
show, lies with the masses of the people. 

The two sides of the argument, thus, 
lash head-on. One side wants to pro- 
tect the little man’s buying power. The 
other side wants to reduce his buying 
power by taxing more of his income. 
_The Truman plan seeks to lay the 
increased burden on the incomes of tax- 
payers at all levels. 

On a percentage basis, the big in- 
crease, under terms of that plan, falls 
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GIvE Zippo and your company name will never be forgotten. 
For Zippo is the lighter that’s so dependable it kindles a 
glow of goodwill with every zip! That’s why Zippo is your best 
buy for sales incentives, length of service awards, sales promo- 
tion premiums, business anniversary gifts ... whenever you want 
a name or selling idea seen and remembered every day for years! 





FREE SERVICE! No 


Send Coupon Below for FREE Brochure 


Get your copy of the FREE Zippo brochure 
explaining how you can have your company 
trade-mark or other message reproduced, in 
color, on Zippo Lighters at Jow cost. Shows 
many Zippo models with prices and quantity 
discounts. Send the coupon today. 


Z1PpPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY Dept, US-11 | 

Bradford, Pa. 

Please send your FREE brochure on Zippo | 
Goodwill gift ideas. 
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DIDNT 
FIT! 


She was wavering, and the sales- 
man knew it. She really wore a 
four and a half, but four was all 
be had. The pump was smart all 
right — but he wasn’t. Because it 
took him just two minutes of fast 
talk about after they're broken in” 
to close the sale—and to send away 
a lady who wouldn't come back! 

We think that’s bad business — 
in any business! Because continued 
success always depends on satisfied 
customers — people who want to 
come back again and again. 

That’s why your interests as an 
investor come first at Merrill Lynch 

. . why superior service is always 
more important to us than im- 
mediate sales. 

Most times of course, you will 
probably find exactly what you 
want. There’s an extremely wide 
variety of stocks we can help you 
select from. 

But if our Research Department 
thinks the securities you already 
own are the best you can buy for 
your purposes, they'll say so! 

And if you ask about a security 
we don’t think you should buy, 
we'll tell you that, too. 

And if you want to invest, but 
really can’t afford even moderate 
risks to your capital, we hope 
we'll be the first to point that out. 
We think we will be. 

Of course, you can still walk 
out with a size four stock when 
you really need a four and a half 
—but it won’t be because we 
didn’t tell you. We do want you 
to come back. 


Department SA 


MErRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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on the lower groups. That’s the way it 
works out when the same number of per- 
centage points is added to tax rates in 
all brackets. At $2,000 of net income, a 
married man’s tax would rise by 20 per 
cent. At $50,000, the tax would rise by 
10 per cent. At $500,000, the increase 
would be 4.9 per cent. 

This percentage scale is the real basis 
of the trouble that is developing for the 
Truman plan. 

On a dollar basis, the big increases 
would fall on the higher incomes: 

The 17 per cent of taxpayers 
with incomes above $5,000 a year 
would bear 55 per cent of the 
total increase in personal taxes. 

The 83 per cent with incomes 
below $5,000 would pay 45 per 
cent of the total increase in taxes. 


—Harris & Ewing 
TAX-COLLECTION TIME 
. but where to tax? 


To show it another way: 

The 4 per cent of taxpayers with 
incomes above $10,000 would ac- 
count for 31 per cent of the 
increase. 

The 96 per cent with incomes be- 
low $10,000 would account for 69 
per cent of the increase. 

What to do about dividing up the 
tax burden is a problem that now rests 
with the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Various alternatives to the Tru- 
man plan are being offered. 

One of these alternatives, aimed at 
siphoning off an even larger portion of 
the little taxpayers’ income, is to impose 
a general sales tax. 

Others are aimed at shifting more of 
the burden to the high income groups. 
Repeal of the 1948 provision permitting 
income splitting between husband and 
wife is being demanded. That would 
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SAVING MONEY 24 HOURS DAILY 


GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers stay 
on guard, day and night. . . always 
alert ... discharging water when 
and where FIRE starts. GLOBE 
Sprinklers not only discover and 
stop FIRE, they also reduce over- 
head in the form of insurance costs, 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principai cities 


. Then Think Of « 


Labor-Management Relations 
Are“ Tops” In Maine. 


Maine Workers Are “Producers”. 
e 


Dependable Rail, Air, Truck And 
Water Transportation Facilities. 


CONFIDENTIAL 

Ask one of our industrial 

experts to call and give 

you specific information GEap 

on your problem. EDTo 
Write today for a FREE 

booklet and information 

on Maine's industrial ad- 


vantages. Your request 
will be confidential. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
State House - Augusta 5, Maine 
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to find 
and hole 
If not 
have to | 





hve the effect of raising the taxes of e cost 


in middle and upper income 
= by an estimated 2.5 billion dol- 


: < Another suggestion is to set up a 
is vauated increase in rates, low in the s 
HMMM WE ieakets and high in the high brack- 
vi : , vs, Labor spokesmen urge that the bot- 
a 4° ‘on brackets be let off with no increase ry 
¥ 


‘tal Sharp increases are demanded in 
“logins taxes, estate and gift 


ca ia 
taxes, and corporation taxes. 


In the end, Congress probably will . 
ete the issue with a compromise bill. 
\r, Truman's program may be whittled 
own with the idea of making it a little 


more palatable to the man with a small - 
ome. The boost in bottom brackets 
nay be less than 4 percentage points. 


The President's excise plan probably 
will be shaved down. But all taxpayers, 
including those in low brackets, can ex- 
pect some increase. Prevailing idea in 


Congress seems to be that a “soak the 
ich” tax formula will not be enough. 


interest Policy lamps last a 


lo Be Tested 


The U.S. Treasury will have to re- 
fund 37.9 billion dollars’ worth of its out- 
standing notes and bonds in seven months 
beginning next June. The Treasury's | 
cheap-money policy thus will be put to 


severe test. Some authorities think that 
policy may yet have to be modified. 
Question is whether, at current low 


interest rates, the Treasury will be able 
to find private investors willing to buy 
and hold those issues. 


If not, the Federal Reserve System will 
have to buy them in. That would increase 
bank reserves, and thus expand the base 


for additional bank loans. 

That's what happened on two big is- : nh 
sues of securities offered by the Treasury 
ite last year. Federal Reserve Banks & & . 





bought in a large portion of them. 

Trying to hold bank loans down, the 
Federal Reserve System raised the re- 
serves that are required of member 
banks against customers’ deposits. Re- 
serve requirements now are practically 
at the legal limit. 

Federal Reserve Board has tried in 
van to persuade Treasury Secretary 
Snyder to raise his offering rates, argu- 
ing that higher rates are needed to at- 
tract investors. Long life? You bet! 2% years 

Mr. Snyder questions how much good in stores...over 3 years in 
would come of increased rates. Besides, one-shift factories and offices. 
he thinks there will be plenty of custom- This means fewer lamp replace- 
es for his refunding issues. Treasury ments... lower maintenance costs! So specify Westinghouse 
credit open the demand for private next time you need fluorescent lamps. Lamp Division, Wes- 
“uit to shrink, thus making Govern- tinghouse Electric Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 


ment securities more attractive to in- 
esto you can BE SURE...IF its Westinghouse 
a eae 
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A balanced program of essential 





construction... defense and civilian... 


is necessary to build a stronger America. 





The Construction Industry has 
the capacity to perform both.... 


unmediately. efficiently, economical 


In these critical times, the traditional e Design and construction through the 


ao . . ormal channels of the industry. 
principles of Construction Industry oper- ” a 
: ; e Centralized responsibility through the 
ations assure the taxpayer and the private : é ‘ 5 

award of a single overall contract. 


buyer full value >] ar inves 2 ' 
’ | value for their dollar invested e Selection of a general contractor of 


in construction: proven Skill, Responsibility, Integrity. 


{merica Progresses Through Construction . . . Construct by Contract! 


The ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


Representing More Than 5,800 of the Nation’s Leading General Contracting Firms Engaged in the 
Construction of Buildings, Highways, Railroads, Airports, Public Works 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 








Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 










As the time nears for reduction in the output of civilian goods..... 
Consumers generally should find themselves pretty well off. They bought 
more things in 1950 than they ever bought before, are probably well stocked up. 
Merchants are in a fairly strong position, too. Inventories are way up. 
Producers in basic industries have little to fear. Their output is wanted 
for war goods, although some disturbance may accompany shifts to war production. 
Small manufacturers of metal products, such as jewelry, hardware, irons, 
face hard going. Their choice is to get a war order or cut output drastically. 
Soft-goods manufacturers--textile mills, paper makers, oil refiners--can 
keep. output close to current levels. Rubber industry faces some cutback. 
That is the outlook for months just ahead on the basis of defense plans. 


































A year from now, war industries will be taking about 20 per cent of total 
U.S. output, against 7 per cent at present. That is the Commerce Department's 
estimate. Even at that, the war program now planned is less than half what it 
was in 1944. Civilian economy doesn't appear to be headed for much sacrifice. 




















Stocks of goods on merchants' shelves, moreover, appear to be bountiful. 
Inventory position of many firms, in fact, is said to be heavy by the New 
York Credit & Financial Management Association, a credit organization. 

Heavy inventories are reported by this group in building supplies, drugs 
and cosmetics, rugs and furniture, office equipment, paint, radio and TV sets. 

Any sudden easing of world tension, any sharp cancellation of war orders 
would catch many firms "between high-priced inventories and tumbling prices." 

Such developments, however, appear highly improbable. Defense programs 
give every sign of going forward throughout the Western World. Merchants are 
betting on continued defense demand with a growing shortage of civilian goods. 
As matters stand now, this looks like a safe bet, at least for the near future. 




































Purchasers, in any event, are promised ample stocks of most goods in the 
months immediately ahead. Indications are that retail stores have about 3 to 4 
months' supply of goods on hand, in terms of present sales volumes. That goes 

for TV sets, radios and major appliances, as well as for lines of soft goods. 










are not yet to be very drastic. 





Cuts in civilian production, furthermore, 
Autos and appliances are to get a 20 per cent cut in steel supply for -the 
April-June period, maybe 30 per cent in July. The cut is from production during 
the first half of 1950. Output was rising all through the base period. 
Copper cut for civilian goods is to be 25 per cent, beginning in April. 
Copper also is prohibited in some 300 products held to be "less essential." 
Aluminum cut is 35 per cent below 1950 first half, across the board. 
Aluminum also is barred from an extensive list of consumer goods. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Nickel use for civilian purposes also takes a 35 per cent reduction. 

Zine for civilian goods already has been cut back by 20 per cent. 

Real point is that these cuts, substantial on their face, are reductions 
from a very high level of output, one of the highest levels in all history. 


Just to show you how much civilians got in volume of goods in 1950..... 

Durable goods going to consumers were 20 per cent above 1949 and almost 
double 1941. This includes automobiles, refrigerators, radios, appliances. 

Nondurable goods and services to consumers were up slightly from 1949, 

New private construction took a jump of almost 18 per cent over 1949. 

Producers’ equipment increased by almost a fourth over 1949 output. 

These are volume figures, not dollar estimates. They come from Commeree 
Department's calculations on total output after allowance for price increases, 
What's ahead for civilians is the end of boom, not the start of hardship. 














National Production Authority also explains why cutbacks are necessary. 

Steel requirements for the defense program in April-June are put at 5 
million tons of finished products. That's about 28 per cent of the supply. 

A million tons of finished steel will be needed for operating supplies. 

Steel-plate requirements for defense run up to 50 per cent of supply. 

In addition, the program calls for thousands of tons of other metals. 

Major aim of NPA in ordering cuts in auto and appliance production is to 
reduce the use of sheet steel. Mills then can switch to making steel plate. 
Cutbacks now ordered may advance the date for a Controlled Materials Plan. 




















Volume of industrial output is not likely to dip much, if at all, from 
civilian cutbacks. Total output will hold close to 220 per cent of the 1935-39 
average. That is the volume expected for February on the Federal Reserve index. 

Output gains will be scored by aircraft, machinery and railroad equipment. 
These gains may offset reduced output in automobiles, appliances, other items. 

Petroleum products and chemicals also are likely to register gains in the 
period ahead, while other nondurable products probably will hold their own. 











"New-used car" prices are held to price ceilings already set for new cars 
by order of.the Office of Price Stabilization. 

Guide-book guotations for January become the ceiling for all used cars. 
These orders are temporary, while OPS ‘gets out a general auto price order. 

Retailers also are putting pressure on OPS to hasten its markup order. 
Merchants complain that they are being squeezed between ceilings and costs. 

What OPS is likely to do, ultimately, is issue several markup regulations 
and then permit only dollars-and-cents cost increases to be added to the final 
price. That will not stop prices from rising, but it may retard them a bit. 











Freight-rate increase, asked by railroads, is being opposed by defense 
agencies. Defense Transport Administration, Economic Stabilization Agency and 
General Services Administration contend rate rises will send prices upward. 


Warm weather, above normal, is projected to mid-March for East, Midwest. 
Cold snap appears to be in store for West Coast and adjacent States. 
Precipitation: moderate to light in East; heavy in Midwest and West Coast. 
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| policy of The Home Insurance Company is a deeply 


personal document. 


Each provides 
ished possessions—perhaps your home, or 


a shield of protection for some person’s cher- 
car, or business. 


And each bears the mark of some Home Insurance representa- 
interest and efforts in behalf of the policyholder. In 


tive’s 


nearly every community from coast to coast, 


of the Home 
and neighbors in an efficient, 


“family” are bringing protection 


friendly ‘way. 


these members 


to their clients 


And when and ii 


fire or other adversity occurs, you'll find that this is a friend- 


ship of deeds—not words. Then your Home man carries out 


the promise of your policy—sees to it that you get fast and 


effective help. 


This sincere, human approach to your insurance needs has 
given The Home the neighborly characteristics for which it is 
known. It has made of it a company which not only serves 
your community but is a part of it—a company of people 


rather than statistics. 


The Home, in its truest sense, is the man who lives in your 
town and serves you—your Home representative and his com- 


panions in communities throughout the country. 


The accom- 


panying figures are a report of their work for you and your 
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ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies 


United States Government Bonds . 
Other Bonds and Stocks . 
Investment in The Home 
Indemnity Company. . .... . 
Real Estate . . . he | sd 
Agents’ Balances or Uncollected 
Premiums, Less Than 90 Days Due . 
Other Admitted Assets. . . . .. . 
Total Admitted Assets. . . . . 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . . 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses . 
Reserve for Taxes . . : 
Liabilities under Contracts with 
War Shipping Administration . . . 
Reinsurance Reserves . . 
Dividends Declared. . . .... . 
Other Liabilities . . . . . 5 
Total Liabilities Except Cadel . 


WAGED Daa ae Ok eae Se ee nae 
Sirplus . . . « 
Surplus as Regards Policy se 


TORE «. «.." 


*NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,799,756.96 Amortized Value and Cash 
in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. 


. 





*December 31, 
1950 

$ 38,777,419.93 

108,301.862.62 

175,820,027.95 


6,878,161.00 
5,293,635.24 


19,766,198.65 
__3,320,264.23 
$358,157,569.62 


$153,821,812.00 
40,775,253.00 
8.750,000.00 


1,218.246.31 
1,334,793.53 
3.598.708.50 
5,417,599.74 
$214,916,413.08 
$ 20,000.000.00 
123.241,156.54 
$143,241,156.54 


$358,157,569.62 








$80,000.00 
All securities 


have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National 


Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Assets and Liabilities in Canada 


have been adjusted to the basis of the free rate of exchange. Based on 


December 31, 


1950 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the 


Total Admitted Assets would be $357,620,695.62 and the Surplus as Regards 


yholders would be $142,704,282.54. 

















neighbors in the year 


1950. 





Sincerely, 








PRESIDENT 


Directors 


Lewis L. Crarxe Cuartes A. Loven 
Banker Vice President & 
*Witum L. DeBost General Counsel 
Chairman, 
Union Dime 

Savings Bank 


Ivan Escort 
Vice President 


Geonce McAranr Percy C. Maperra, Jr. 


stee President, 
Title Gu ante & Land Title Bank & 
Trust Company Trust Co. 
Heroin V. Smite Eart G. Harrison 
President Lawyer 


Cuampion McDowett Davis 
President, 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. 


Frevenick B. Apams 
Chairman of 
Committee, 
- Coast Line 

“Ra ilroad Co. 





Warren S. Jounson 
President, 
Peoples Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. of 
Wilmington, N. C. 


tosert W. DowLine 
President, 
City Investing Co. 


Grorce Gunpb 
President, 


Cleveland Trust Co. Rocer W. Basson 


Chairman of Board, 
Haroto H. Herm Babson’s Reports, Inc. 
President, 
Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. 


Rosert B. Meren 
The Cord Meyer Company 


*Deceased January 18, 195] 


Henry C. Brunie 
President, 
Empire Trust Company 


Harpin K. Park 
President, 
First Nation 
of Colum 






Bank 


Boykin C. Wricat 
Lawy er 


Leroy A. Linco.n 
President, 
Metropolitan Life 

Insurance Compa 


Tuomas J. Ross 
Senior Partner, 
Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 


Henry C. Von Erm 
President, 
Manufacturers Trust 
Company 


Joun M. FRanKkuin 
President, 
United States Lines Co. 
Lov R. Cranpauy 
President, 
George A. Fuller Co. 


s * THE HOME * 


(Caaurwnce 


Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE + AUTOMOBILE - 





The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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SHOPPING 
FOR 
EXHIBIT 


AY 2) 
? 


Buyers of exhibit cases everywhere 
are choosing Michaels “Time-Tight” 
Cases because they are tops in design, 
quality, structural features, appearance 
and usefulness. 


Michaels cases offer Innerlocking Frames, 
an exclusive feature; fully mitered inter- 
sections; no screws exposed on face of 
frames, and other structural advantages. 


These cases are designed for maximum 
visibility; to enhance the appearance of 
exhibits; to eliminate handling and theft 


MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., 242 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 


as well as the ingress of dust, vermin and 
moisture. They are made in a wide variety 
of styles (table, aisle, wall, corner, sus- 
spended and recessed) and in any practical 
size to take care of virtually all exhibit 
requirements. If it is necessary to meet 
specific needs, Michaels will design and 
build special cases to your specifications. 


“Time-Tight”’ Cases are used extensively 
in museums, art galleries, libraries, uni- 
versities, colleges, schools, clubs, banks, 
federal, state and municipal buildings, 
science laboratories, institutions and 
various industrial and related types of 
display rooms. 

Write for literature which contains com- 
plete information. 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 


58 





News-Lines__.____, 


YOU CAN have more leeway than 
heretofore in selling military items tp 
the Government without regard to Price 
ceilings. The Office of Price Stabilization 
broadens the exemption from price cop. 
trols on sales to defense purchasing agen. 
cies. It exempts all items primarily of g 
military nature sold to defense agencies 
regardless of delivery date, provided they 
are contracted for before April 1. Syb. 
contracts are exempt up to May 1, 


* % * 


YOU CAN make alterations in some 

commercial buildings without get. 
ting approval from the National Produc. 
tion Authority. NPA says that alterations 
may be made in hotels, offices and loft 
buildings, without prior authorization, as 
long as the cost does not exceed 25 cents 
per square foot of occupied space in the 


building. 
* * * 


YOU CAN, according to a recent 

court decision, refuse to bargain with 
a union that loses a collective-bargain- 
ing election in your plant. A circuit 
court of appeals refuses to enforce an 
order of the National Labor Relations 
Board directing an employer to negotiate 
with a union that lost an election. The 
Board charged that the employer had il- 
legally influenced workers to vote against 
the union. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes take an in- 

come tax deduction for travel and 
living expenses while carrying on a 
part-time sales business at a point some 
distance from your home. The U. S. Tax 
Court allows such a deduction, as a busi- 
ness expense, for a taxpayer who spent 
more than half the time in his home 
town, where he was employed as pro- 
duction manager in a factory. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the De 
partment of Commerce about Mex- 
ico’s new import duties on about 400 
classifications of commodities. The infor- 
mation is presented by the Departments 
Business Information Service under the 
heading “Mexican Decree Removing In- 
port Prohibitions and Revising Import 
Duties.” Copies may be bought for 45 
cents from offices of the Department. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT accumulate as big 

supplies of lead and of antimony 
as previously. Inventories are limited by 
NPA to a 60-day supply of each metal or 
to a practicable minimum working sup- 
ply, whichever is smaller. 
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what you as businessman CAN 


gCANNOT do asa result of federal 
¥: dministrative decisions 


court and a 


you CANNOT buy or sell man- 
ores after March 31 without 
th allocations procedures es- 
the Defense Minerals Ad- 
station, Users of manganese ores 
oe” to DMA for allocations be- 
fore the middle of the month preceding 
the month in which the metal is to be 


ganese : 
complying W! 
ublished by 


delivered. 





* * 





* 


mj YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 
an income tax deduction for the 
wst of replacing rusted steel window 
frames in your factory with glass blocks. 
The U. S. Tax Court rules that such costs 
constitute capital expenditures, and may 
not be deducted as business expenses. 


+ * * 


YOU CANNOT be required by NLRB 

to pay back wages to a discharged 
employe unless the Board also orders the 
worker reinstated. A circuit court of 
appeals holds that the Board can't order 
payment of back wages without reinstate- 


ment. 





* * 


YOU CANNOT, as a corporation 

officer or director, trade in the cor- 
poration’s stock, except after holding the 
securities for six months, without run- 
ning the risk of having liabilities imposed 
on you in the form of heavy damages 
based upon illegal profits. This ruling 
is handed down by a circuit court of 
appeals. 


* 
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* * * 
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YOU CANNOT safely fire an em- 

ploye, upon demand of a union un- 
der a “union shop” contract, if the 
worker has offered to pay union dues. A 
federal court of appeals finds that an 
employe and union were jointly respon- 
sible for the illegal discharge of two 
workers who refused to take a union loy- 
alty oath or to attend a union meeting. 
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YOU CANNOT get a loan to finance 

the building of a commercial struc- 
ture unless you make a down payment of 
50 per cent of the cost. This tightening 
of credit controls is made by the Federal 
Reserve Board, which limits maturities 
om such mortgages to 25 years. 
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Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 

decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
wt be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp ReporT, on written request, will 
tler interested readers to sources of this 
material. 
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FROM THE TARGETS 



























































INDUSTRY’S DEFENSE 
AGAINST MODERN WAR 







Dispersion from congested target areas is industry's answer to the 


threat of modern war. And MISSISSIPPI, out of range of strategic enemy 
objectives, offers industry maximum wartime protection in an ideal Joca- 
tion accessible to all major markets. There’s also plenty of room to 


expand in Mississippi, where cooperative, friendly communities will 
welcome you. 

Mississippi offers not only protection for industria] machinery vital 
to America’s future safety, but is prepared to offer tax-free plant sites 
and buildings for industries under the exclusive BAWI plan. This plan 
authorizes political sub-divisions to issue bonds to purchase sites and 
construct buildings for desirable firms seeking new locations. 

Here’s a typical example: On December 14th, 1950, citizens of Clarks- 
dale, Miss., voted 1,702 to 32 in favor of issuing $375,000 in bonds for a 
site and building for Strutwear, Inc., a 45-year-old Minneapolis firm spe- 
cializing in nylon hosiery and lingerie. 

Over 80 Mississippi communities have held successful bond elections 
to date—proof of their attitude toward new industry. You also can count 
on ready assistance with your problems from local and state officials and 
private individuals. For details of Mississippi’s industrial progress write 
for the newest industrial booklet-—“Jnside Mississippi.” 


For Specific Information as to How Mississippi's BAW! Plan Can Provide a Building and 
Plant Site for Your Industry . . . Call or Write 


MISSI iPPI 
AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


State Office Building Jackson, Mississippi 
















p PLUS & 


Output of industry is steadily rising, 
but growth of defense production is 
soon to bring first cut in supply of 
metal products for consumers. 

Industrial production—including output 
of mines and oil wells, besides fac- 
tories—climbed to 219 on the Federal 
Reserve index in January, 10 per cent 
above last June and 20 per cent above 
a year ago. 

A world-wide growth of industrial out- 
put is under way, fed by orders for 
military goods and by expansion of 
productive capacity of mines, factories 
and power sources. ECA countries in 
Europe, as the top chart shows, have 
rivaled the U.S. in production gains 
in recent years, though their progress 
has been far less since 1938. 

Critical element in the growth of output 
is the supply of basic materials—chief- 
ly metals. Since last June, nearly three 
fifths of the rise in U.S. industrial 
activity has been in metals and metal 
products. In World War II, when in- 
dustrial output almost doubled, over 
two thirds of the gain was in metals 
and metal products. 

Steel supply, growing steadily, will go 
far toward determining how much 
U.S. industrial output will rise. Steel- 
ingot capacity, now 102 million tons 
per year, is to rise to at least 117 mil- 
lion by the end of 1952. 

Other materials are also to increase in 
supply. Aluminum capacity is to rise a 
third by the end of 1951, two thirds by 
the end of 1952. Magnesium will grow 
fivefold this year. More capacity is 
planned for chemicals, paper and ray- 
on. The Government is trying to get 
bigger U.S. output of copper, lead, 
zine and other metals. 
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(1935-39=100) 


FOR 


MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 





Farm production, at the same time, is 
to rise, barring crop failures. Live- 
stock numbers are up. To guide farm- 
ers toward bigger crops in 1951, the 
Government has suggested they plant 
28.4 million acres in cotton, against 
18.6 in 1950; 90 million acres in 
corn, against 84.4; 21.6 million acres 
in spring wheat, against 18.5. High 


ee 
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prices for some farm products and 
freedom of others to rise under price 
control, are spurring farmers to plant 
more. 

Real shortages for civilians are to be 
mostly in metal products. Output of 
autos and appliances will begin to drop 
in the second quarter, when the Gov- 
ernment will cut use of steel in these 
products 20 per cent below the rate in 
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PRODUCTION—, 
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the first half of 1950. A 30 per cent 
cut in the third quarter will bring a 
sharper drop. 

Retail stocks of metal products for oop. 
sumers so far have remained large 
New autos held by dealers or on the 
way from factories totaled 431,000 on 
February 1, up 24,000 from Jany. 
ary 1. Department stores had aboy; 
as many appliances on February | 3s 
a month earlier, and even more tek. 
vision sets. At the end of last year 
retail stocks of all hard goods were 
equal to 50 days’ sales, the same 4s 
a vear earlier. 

Manufacturers’ stocks of many metj| 
products, however, have fallen to their 
lowest in years, when related to sales, 
A cut in use of steel in civilian goods, 
therefore, will quickly shrink supplies 
flowing to distributors. 

Soft goods, on the other hand, are in 
easy supply. Retailers’ stocks of soft 
goods on January | were equal to 38 
days’ sales, largest since 1943. Man. 
ufacturers also had comfortable jn. 
ventories. 

Retail sales in January, reflecting the 
latest wave of scare buying, soared 
to a rate of nearly 160 billions per 
year, 9 per cent above December and 
4 per cent above the July record. 

Hourly earnings in manufacturing, ata 
new record in January, added more 
inflation to manufacturing costs and 
consumer incomes. 

Lorger incomes, flowing from bigger 
production, ‘are not to be matched bi 
an equal rise in the supply of co 
sumer goods. That will keep inflation 
at work in the period ahead, even 
though supplies of food and other sol 
goods remain plentiful. 


* (WEEKLY) 
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in return for their raw materials. 
that promise. 























WASHINGTON @ SANTIAGO @ OTTAWA 








>> Americans are to be pinched more and more not only by shortages of ma- 
terials and equipment but by big exports intensifying those shortages. Essen- 
tial needs abroad must be met, Washington feels, even if it hurts at home. 

More than ever before in peacetime, Americans will have to learn to share 
Exports of essentials, such as steel 





yhat's available with friendly countries. 
products, basic chemicals, machinery and textiles, won't be allowed to slump 
sharply just because American factories are swamped by American demand. 

American manufacturers of such essentials will be told to set aside part of 
That's the plan hatching in Washington now. 
Certain 








their production for export. 

American exporters will find things allocated for them to sell. 
countries will get priorities over others for exports. 

American farmers will be asked to hold down their use of chemical fer- 
tilizers, so that farmers abroad can get a share of U.S. Supplies. 

American public may find it isn't easy to buy sheets or shirts in the 
That will be not only because of military demands 
but because Frenchmen or Chileans, for example, need cotton or yarn. 

Keeping up U.S. exports won't be just for the fun of it. Western Europe 
must be helped to rearm for the common benefit. Countries elsewhere in the free 
world must be supplied with essentials so that the flow of their raw materials 
into American and West European factories can continue. 











quantity or quality desired. 





>> New factor here is the pressure the raw-material countries are putting on. 
Heavy demand for raw materials puts producing countries in an especially 
Strong bargaining position to get what they want from their customers. 

Latin-American countries particularly are taking advantage of this. 

Chile is typical. The Chileans know the U.S. can't get along without their 
copper. They are squawking about the U.S. price ceiling. But they are ready to 
play ball, boost production and send most of their copper to the U.S. if-- 

In return, the U.S. guarantees to continue selling them oil, steel-mill 
products, trucks and parts, mining machinery, electrical apparatus and So on. 

What's more, they expect U.S. prices on these goods to be held down. If 
the price of copper is to be controlled, so must these other prices be. 

















>> The Brazilians, Mexicans, Bolivians and others have similar ideas. It's 
just as well to understand their gripe. What's eating them all is this: 

During the last war, the U.S. promised to help meet their essential needs 
They don't consider the U.S. came through on 
In the heavy demands of war, they were more or less forgotten. 


But their wounds were somewhat.salved by the huge increases in their gold 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


and dollar holdings during the war. For Latin America as a whole, these hold. 
ings climbed from 1.1 billion dollars in August, 1939, to a high point of 4.2 
billion in August, 1946, a year after V-J Day. These funds piled up because 
there was little they could buy, little the U.S. would let them have. 

But, when the Latin Americans could buy American goods again in quantity, 
U.S. price controls had come off and prices were kiting. Result: The dollars 
they had piled up could buy much less than they hoped and expected. 

They don't want that to happen again. The dollar they make now they want 
to spend now. They see how its purchasing power is diminishing daily. 








>> This is the argument not only of Latin America but of all raw material 
countries. But the Latin Americans are, so far, the most vocal of the lot. 

Washington, unable to ignore them, is heeding them. It's easy to see why, 
Latin America is too important a source of supply to fool around with. 

More than a third of all U.S. imports come from Latin America. This area 
is the closest big source of raw materials, aside from Canada. 

Among the big imports into the U.S., 96 per cent of the coffee comes from 
Latin America; 86 per cent of the cane sugar; 61 per cent of the oil; 46 per 
cent of the wool; 25 per cent of the metals, including half of the copper and 
lead imports. A score of other products also rank high. 

Impressive list? Yes. Worth keeping up the import flow? Obviously. 

But, if Latin America is to be treated in the manner to which it has 
recently become accustomed, equally impressive U.S. exports will be involved. 

Among important U.S. exports, 44 per cent of all automobiles and trucks go 
to Latin America; 40 per cent of all textiles; 58 per cent of all chemicals; 

50 per cent of all machinery; 30 per cent of all steel and iron products. 
Question is, can Western Europe be rearmed if Latin America gets this much? 
Cutting up the U.S. export pie is going to make some people unhappy. 
Clearly, U.S. exports are going to be doled out in return for value received, 



































i.e. rising defense output in Europe and raw materials from other countries. 


>> Canadians now have high hopes that one of their pet dreams will come true. 
St. Lawrence Waterway, a project long backed by Canada, is now getting 
powerful Support in Washington. The Waterway, when built, will allow ocean ves- 
sels to go up the St. Lawrence into the Great Lakes. The project also includes 
hydroelectric power production. A joint U.S.-Canadian enterprise is planned. 
Backing the plan in Washington are the U.S. Government and most American 
steel companies. Washington says national security demands such a water route. 
Huge expansion of American steel capacity, now in the works, will require 














much more iron ore than present Lake Superior resources can make available. 

Quebec-Labrador iron ore, now being developed, could move through the 
Waterway rather than over exposed ocean routes to U.S. Eastern ports. 

Grain, coal, oil, general cargo movements also would be facilitated 
between the Great Lakes region, Eastern Canada, and the sea. 

Opposed to the Waterway have been many American railroads and port 
interests on the Atlantic Coast that might lose some business as a result. 

Cost of the project to the U.S. is estimated at about 100 million dollars 
a year for 5 years. Toll charges are expected to pay off the cost in 50 years. 
Building time: 4% years. In 1955, Quebec-Labrador ores will be ready to ship. 
Rising strategic value puts quite a head of steam behind the Waterway idea. 
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we've Been Asked: 


nything special that taxpay- 
: eo March 15 of this year? 
Nothing special. It’s just the date when 
all individuals must make sure that their 
federal tax on 1950 income is fully re- 
ported and paid. It is the date, too, when 
| individuals who do not have enough 
| withheld from salaries or wages to cover 
their entire income taxes must estimate 

| their 1951 incomes for tax purposes. 


Then there may be two tax bills to 
pay the same day? 

That’s true for some people. If withhold- 

ing and other payments in quarterly in- 

stallments do not cover all of the 1950 

tax, then a taxpayer must pay what is 


§ left by March 15. He must also estimate 


1951 income and tax and make payment 
of the first-quarter installment of any- 
thing that is owed after allowance is 
made for this year’s withholdings. 


That may mean a heavy drain on the 

bank accounts of many individuals? 
Yes, that is so. Because of last year’s rise 
in tax rates or because of the trend toward 
higher income, many persons will have to 
make larger payments in March than 
they figured a year ago. They also will 
have to make provisions for bigger quar- 
terly payments this year. With the pros- 
pect for another increase in rates later 


| this year, the tax in 1951 for many people 


will be at least 10 per cent higher than 
in 1950. That means that additional 
money will have to be set aside. 


Must everybody file a declaration of 
estimated tax for 1951? 

No, not everybody. But several million 
persons will have to do so. That includes 
doctors, lawyers and other professional 
people and the self-employed. It also in- 
cludes individuals subject to withholding 
who expect their 1951 pay to be more 
than $4,500 plus $600 for each ex- 
emption. Thus, a married man with two 
dependent children would have to file 
an estimate if his salary is above $6,900. 
Estimates also must be made by tax- 
payers expecting more than $100 from 
sources other than salary. 


Can 1951 estimates be based upon 
1950 income? 
That's possible. A person can use last 
years income in estimating the 1951 tax, 
but he must use the higher tax rates that 
went into effect last October. If an indi- 
vidual’s 1951 income is to be larger than 
last year’s, then it might be unwise to 
underestimate the actual amount of tax 
for 1951. That could mean much larger 
Payments during the TIast quarters of 
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WHAT TAXPAYERS MUST DO NOW 





Pointers for March 15 


@ March 15 is the day by which 
millions must settle up on 1950 
tax liabilities. 


e Higher payments must be made 
by many who pay quarterly in- 
stallments. 


@ Some changes are made in the 
1950 income tax return form. 


® Men in Korea are given special 
tax concessions. 











1951, after rates go up, or when an ad- 
justment is made next January. 


Are there any changes in the income 
tax form this year? 

There are important changes in Form 
1040 for persons who collected dividends 
or interest in 1950. This time, all divi- 
dends will have to be itemized. The tax- 
payer will have to give the names and 
addresses of all corporations from which 
he received dividends and the amount 
received from each. This was not re- 
quired in previous years. Similarly, each 
collection of interest must be listed 
separately in the new form. 


What about servicemen? Must they 
file returns in March? 
Most servicemen who owe income taxes 
for 1950 must file returns by March 15. 
But Congress passed a special act to help 
men in Korea. This allows men in the 
combat zone a postponement in making 
returns until six months after leaving the 
combat area. Additional allowance is 
made for time spent in hospitals outside 
the U.S. as the result of injuries received 


.in the combat zone. An executive order 


from the White House defines “combat 
zone” as Korea and adjacent waters. The 
postponement of the filing requirement 
also applies to certain other groups in the 
combat zone in connection with the 
armed forces. That includes Red Cross 
workers, accredited correspondents and 
some other civilians in Korea. 


Do servicemen get other concessions? 
Those in the Korean combat zone do. 
The full pay of enlisted men and war- 
rant officers is exempt from tax for any 
month in which they spent one day or 
longer in the combat zone since June 24. 
Commissioned officers similarly get a 
special exemption on $200 of military 
pay for each month they were in the 
Korean area. 
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"It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


Your emergency expansion 
program can be expedited by 
New York State. The State 
is geared to provide detailed 
information on sites, build- 
ings, labor, transportation, 
strategic raw materials, wa- 
ter supply, power, fuel or 
any other factor affecting 
sound planning. For prompt 
and confidential assistance 
in planning plant locations, 
outline your needs to’ N. Y. 
State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 184, 112 State St., 
Albany 7, N. Y. 
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should be stopped. 

Tens of thousands of human beings are being killed 
by the most devastating fire power that has been as- 
sembled anywhere since World War II. : 

In intensity, the fire power is greater and the de- 
struction of human life is larger per square mile of 
terrain than it ever has been before. 

This war is not of our making, nor is its continuance 
of our choosing. 

The United Nations forces can stay in Korea indefi- 
nitely, adding to the casualties which often reach a 20- 
to-1 ratio against the enemy. The strategy now is not to 
take territory but to punish the aggressors by steadily 
decimating the divisions of troops they send to battle. 

While Red China has almost unlimited man power, 
it doesn’t have unlimited troops with training and ade- 
quate equipment. Mere numbers no longer count 
against massed artillery. The Communists have lost 
nearly 200,000 men in three months—virtually a third 
of their force—and at that rate no army can stay or- 
ganized very long. 

The truth is that the armies of Red China and North 
Korea are being terribly punished and are really be- 
ing defeated. 


The Communists might at this time welcome 
a way out. But whether or not they are at present 
amenable to a stoppage of the war, it is the duty of the 
President of the United States to initiate the move now. 
It is not necessary to place such a step before the U. N. 
formally, but, of course, the call for an armistice should 
not be undertaken without the knowledge and ap- 
proval of the other powers which have troops in Korea. 
The President—as the agent of the U. N.—should 
call upon all the Communist forces, Chinese and North 
Korean, to withdraw immediately to a point well be- 
yond the Yalu River. The President could state that, 
if the Communists will do this, he would recommend 
to the United Nations that it work out a formula cover- 
ing all of Korea and, with economic aid, bring about 
normal conditions in that unhappy country. Once the 
Communist troops have been withdrawn, the way would 
be opened for the gradual evacuation of U.N. forces 
during the period of a year or so. This would be neces- 
sary to guarantee against a recurrence of aggression. 
The United Nations then should most certainly con- 
sider who shall represent China in the Security Coun- 
cil. The same plan devised for other disturbed areas of 
the world should be applied. 


OUR TURN TO CALL FOR PEACE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


N THE NAME of humanity the slaughter in Korea . 






Thus, a dispute having arisen as to whether the Com- 
munists are the legitimate government of China, the 
people of that country should be given an Opportunity 
in free, uncoerced elections to determine who they want 
to rule them. The U.N. should not recognize any goy. 
ernment that owes its origin or continuance in power to 
aggressive police action or to the collusive support of 
foreign troops. 

Only free governments can be trusted to fulfill inter- 
national obligations. 


T he immediate issue, however, is to stop the 
slaughter in Korea. Napalm bombs dropped by our air 
forces are literally burning enemy soldiers alive. Thou- 
sands of civilians in the fighting areas are being caught 
in the trap as war goes on all around them. 

Weapons of death as bad as, if not worse than, a 
blast from an atomic bomb are taking an awful toll of 
human lives. Our own losses are by comparison in- 
finitesimal. But these lethal weapons must be used be- 
cause it’s a case now of killing or being killed. Our fine 
American boys and the splendid youth of the regiments 
of our allies are being tortured when captured—they 
are shot with their hands tied behind their backs or 
they are subjected to indescribable cruelties. 

The aggressors wanted ruthless war—they are get- 
ting it with a vengeance now. 


The Moscow Government professes to be the 
partisan of peace. The Peiping regime claims it, too, 
seeks peace. Here is a chance to prove the sincerity of 
such claims. 

If the appeal to stop fighting in the name of hvu- 
manity is spurned, the whole world will know where 
the responsibility lies for the continued fighting. Cer- 
tainly this is the time to deflate the Russian “peace” 
propaganda and to reveal the U.N. as the real cham- 
pion of peace. 

The United Nations was conceived as an instrument 
of mediation, of conciliation, of justice. It was not de- 
signed as a military instrument, though extraordinary 
circumstances have forced that unwelcome role upon 
it. A willingness on both sides to stop the fighting will 
focus attention on the real issues at stake. 

The move toward peace should be made for the rec- 
ord, if nothing else—and the plea should be repeated of- 


_ ten enough to demonstrate conclusively that the United 


States, along with its allies, is interested not merely in 
resisting aggression but in assuring peoples everywhere 
the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
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at happened to the buggy ? 


The buggy’s gone! It rolled out with the 
good old days that weren’t so good, after 
all... made way for the “horseless carriage” 
and many other means of going places with 
more speed, greater safety, added comfort. 


Monsanto Chemistry—always prepared to 
meet the nation’s needs—contributes much 
to improvements in transportation; furnishes 
chemicals and plastics to manufacturers of 
automobiles, aircraft, trucks, tractors, loco- 
motives, rolling stock. 


The production of rubber tires is greatly 
accelerated by chemical curing. This alone 
saves manufacturers millions of dollars 
every year. Tires are better, too—they last 
longer, since chemistry adds life to rubber, 
protects it against deterioration. 


Monsanto Plastics put safety into safety 
glass. Instrument panels and fittings are 
economy-molded from versatile plastics... 
Lubricating oils do extra duty when blended 





with chemicals—keep engines clean, better 
lubricated, more fully protected against 
damage to moving parts. 


Finishes of automobiles take on high-gloss 
beauty with the help of chemistry. They 
last longer, too—chemistry adds protection 
against sun, ice, rain, snow. 


Monsanto Chemicals fly with you when you 
travel by air. They add over-all safety —con- 
tribute flame resistance to hydraulic fluids 
and interior upholstery—add protection to 
wings and fuselage. 


Yes, the buggy’s gone—replaced by mass 
transportation that is greatly accelerated, 
improved and safeguarded through the use 
of Monsanto Chemicals and Plastics. 


Monsanto Chemical Company, 1788 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. In 
Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, 
Montreal and Vancouver. 





For Better Transportation 


More than a score of Monsanto 
Chemicals and Plastics are used to 
improve all forms of transporta. 
tion. Described here are only a few 
that contribute much to production 
economies, product improvements 
and greater over-all safety in travel, 


Automobiles keep their sh 
for years and years when 
tected with finishes contaii 
resins. The Resimene* § series has 
special qualities that impart beauty, color 
depth and unusual durability to auto- 
mobile finishes. Also, these 

manufacturers with all t! 

of high-speed productio: 
synthetics, 


room beauty 
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Monsanto’s Lustrex* styrene molding 
compound comes in a full range of bril- 
liant colors, including crystal clear—is 


used for speedometer dials, horn buttons, 
escutcheons, direction lights. Lustrex 
possesses unusual luster —doesn’t absorb 


water—is chemically resistant —odorless 


...Saflex,* Monsanto’s tough, trans- 
parent interlayer, puts the safety into 
safety glass... Ultron* is used in wire 


coatings; Resinox* in such n 
as distributor heads, insulato: 


Ided parts 
s, switches, 


Pal 
=, 
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Tires, tubes, floor mats, wiper blades, 
engine mounts, clutch and brake pedal 
pads are improved with Monsanto rubber 
accelerators and antioxidants. They speed 
curing time; add miles and vears of service 
when rubber is exposed to air, sun, ice, 
snow ... Monsanto oil additives add 
tective qualities to lubricants; safe 
moving engine parts; reduce repair costs 
due to friction and acid action. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION— Manufacturers 
interested in the application of chemicals 
and plastics to any phase of transporta- 
tion are invited to write for more infor- 
mation on the following: 





Resimene surface-coating resins... 
Lustrex styrene molding compounds... 
C Saflex vinyl butyral . . . ( Ultron vinyl 
resin... [] Resinox molding compounds 

. DO Accelerators for rubber . Anti- 
oxidants for rubber . . . [ Viscosity index 
improvers, oil... [[] Detergent additives, 
oil...{ Corrosion inhibitors, oil... 
0) Antioxidants, oil 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 






















